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ABSTRACT _ 

Participants representing 18 western states and 37 

cities attended an inservice institute designed to (1) identify 
trends, (2) examine current innovative programs, (3) look at 
roadblock programs, and (4) develop impact plans to cause improvement 
in occupational programs in the participants* home cities and states. 
Participants, including counselors, teachers, supervisor-, 
administrators, community action workers, and teacher gators, were 
assigned to task forces to develop action plans. Co: ,uli tS at the 
Institute made presentations concerning career develc t _ and 
represented such areas as counseling and guidance, vocational 
education, manpower education, and state level administration. Also, 
a student panel selected from the Seattle School Dist.rict brought the 
point of view of the junior high school to- the Institute by 
identifying real student concern and feeling about the world of work. 
A followup report 6 months later, indicated that plans of actions 
developed through the task forces were actually implemented in the 
participants* home districts. Analysis of all evaluation instruments 
indicated that Institute VIII was successful. The speeches by the 
various consultants are included in this final report, along with 
committee reports and a list of participants and group assignments. 
(Author/JS) 
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REPORT SUMMARY 



Implementation methods of improving occupational orientation pro- 
grams for junior high schools will come about only by identification 
of problems and road blocks and compiling plans of action to overcome 
them and cause occupation orientation experiences to be integrated 
into the curriculunir 

The Institute was appropriately timed to reach many now involved 
or soon t :>egin, programs of improving Occupational Orientation Pro- 
grams for mior High School Students in Metropolitan Areas. 

The pusposes of the Institute were to identify trends f examine 
current innovate programs f look at roadblock problems and develop impact 
plans to cause improvement of occupational programs in the participant's 
home cities and states® Incorporated in these purposes were the con- 
cepts of new and innovative approaches and students perceptions of 
curriculum already in use. 

Participants represented eighteen states and thirty seven cities. 
Present were counselors t teachers, supervisors and administrators at 
both the state and local education level. Also present were community 
action workers and teacher educators. 

Consultants were selected based on their contribution to career 
orientation programs and divergent points of view. Consultants repre- 
sented counseling and guidance, vocational education, manpower education 
and state level administration* All guest speakers had recently been 
involved in research and development of programs in career orientation. 

A representative of the U®S, Office of Education provided the challenge 
for the Institute. 

Eight task- force groups met in three workshop sessions. Each 
group focused on the problem of identify i‘ 4 problems and developing 
plans and philosophies «'■> ' tick .... jXior nigh . The 

interaction and reports or v.iie cask force contributed much to tne 
overall value of the institute and is included in this report. 

Task— force groups were reorganized on the final day of the Insti- 
tute by individual cities and states. These groups developed plans 
of action that they intended to implement on return to their home dis- 
tricts® It was understood by the participants that a follow-up study 
at the end of six months following the Institute would require them 
to report on their accomplishments of their established goals. 

Planned sharing of experiences of participants contributed much 
to the Institute objectives and resulted in a mini-survey to identify 
existing innovate orientation programs conducted by the participants. 
Results of the mini-survey will be included in the final report. 
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The student panel selected from the . ofist l_= S cnnor li&tncc i/iciucj^c 
the point of view of the junior high student to the Institute.. The 
students identified teal student concern and feeling about learning more 
information regarding the world of work. 

The presentation of the guest speakers are included in this report 
along with task- force reports , city impact plans and names ; positions 
and addresses of participants. The effectiveness of the Institute 
as determined on the final day indicates participant satisfaction; 
numerous correspondence has been received from the participants that 
reflect they felt the Institute worthv/hile „ 

Final evaluation took place seven months after completion of the 
Institute and is recorded in the final report* Forty-four participants 
who responded to the Post-Institute Evaluation Form indicated they had 
implemented new programs in career orientation* Analysis of all evalua- 
tion instruments indicated that Institute VIII was effective and accom- 
plished its identified objectives* 
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CHAPTER X 



INTRODUCTION 



Providing inservice education for persons responsible for vocational 
education is one of the formidable tasks now facing the field of voca- 
tional education. Skyrocketing student enrollments, expansion in the num- 
ber of full-time and part-time vocational educators, needed reductions 
in pupil- teacher ratios , accelerated development of occupational programs 
for students with socioeconomic or other handicaps, and new innovations 
in educational techniques emphasize the demand for more and better inser- 
vice training. 

The need for staff development is further warranted by the nation's 
rapid social and economic changes. Moreover, the widening gap between 
available vocational education offerings and training required by today's 
youth and adults has added to the urging for strengthening the inservice 
training of educators- 

Institute VI T I, Improving Occupational Orientation Programs for 
Junior High School Students in Metropolitan Areas, was one of a series of 
Short-Term Institutes • The Short-Term institutes for Inservice training 
of Professional Personnel Responsible for Vocational-Technical Education 
in Western Metropolitan Areas is a multiple institute project, coordinated 
by Colorado State University, under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education, The project consists o:~ ^ ate institute 

conducted in various cities of the Western Utu — - at.es during the calen- 
dar year of 1970 , and directed toward the involvement ^f large city school 
administrators f vocational education directors, teachers, counselors, 

State Commissioners of Education, State Directors of Vocational Education, 
persons responsible for teacher and counselor education programs, and 
representatives from industry, business, labor and city government* 

Each of the ten institutes was designed to deal directly with the 
different concerns of persons responsible for vocational education. 

They were intended to be working conferences, from which each participant 
would obtain concrete materials with which he could operate. Each parti- 
cipant combined his knowledge and special skills with that of others in 
the development of materials , and committed himself to the utilization 
of the knowledge and materials he has obtained from the institute to ixnple 
ment a program or project to bring about desirable changes in his area. 

Institute VXXX developed because of a specific concern relating to 
career orientation in the junior high schools and middle schools. 



With the increasing emphasis on college and college preparatory pro- 
grams by the lay public, educators and mass communications media, there 
is a great danger the non— college bound student and his needs , particularly 
in occupational orientation, may be neglected. The problem of such stu- 
dents is further aggravated by the limitations of guidance counselors in 
terms of occupational knowledge, complexity of the labor market, job entrance 
requirements, and the difficulty of personally getting first-hand infor- 
mation essential to making career decisions. 
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-nr.c i.derah le evidefiCc than career or.iGiitatior. 
can be effective foj. the junior high ox iticdie scr.cn i aye yrouvs j-s 

known that as early as the fifth grade the occupational nier&j-cny J 0i ' s 
is knowledgeable to youth, while at the same time they know little about 
the tasks f preparation and knowledge required in the occupational worlu. 
The youth are ready to learn, but the educational system is not prepared 
to offer meaningful career orientation programs. it is the purpose or 
this institute to: (1) Review emerging concepts and current exemplary 

ccupational orientation programs for junior high school students; and 

Develop an action plan for planning, organizing, ana impleiuen _mg - 
orientation programs in twerr 
svstems » 



o 

( 2 ) 



.-.res t' 



;y— five major western city junior hign scnool 



OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the short-term institutes varied, being specirically 
directed toward the concern with which each institute dealt. Genaiclly 
speaking, however, all institutes dealt directly with the problems facing 
Vocational Education and worked toward developing solutions to these pro- 
blems in accordance with the Vocational Education .amendments of 19o8, 
Specifically, the multi-pro ject goals were; 

Goal One: To expand the knowledge of training needs and desires of 

disadvantaged, youth and adults % 

Goal Twos To consider the problems and formulate models tor implementing 

a theme of ‘‘career centered" education into the present school system. 

Goal Three: To assemble and evaluate innovative as well as proven techni- 

ques of providing vocational education to disadvantaged persons m 
the inner cities of metropolitan areas* 

Goal Four 5 To produce attitudinal and behavioral changes in the parti- 
cipating "change agent" teams so that a dedication for implementing 
the other institute outputs will follow^ 

Institute VIII objectives were .identified in behavioral terms as 
follows ; 

Given a five-day educational workshop experience including current 
research reports, reading assignments, lectures* workshop experiences, 
participant-consultant interaction, a program visitation, and problem 
brain-storming, the institute participants (25 guidance personnel, 15 state 
vocational directors, 10 school principals, 15 school board members, 5 
community representatives, 5 professional association representatives, 
and 25 curriculum coordinators) will: 



1 0 Produce a document 
tional Orientation Programs 



implementation Plan for Improving Occupa- 
for Metropolitan Junior High School Students’ 1 , 




2 0 Prepare individual 11 impact:" plan for their own cities, 

3 C Devise an evaluation method and schedtile for a post institute 
“impact report" and 



‘impact report" on schedule < 
4 



4 . 



Submit their final post 



Insuituce success will be measured by 100% completion of the objectives 
by the representatives from major cities involved in the institute* 

THE GENERAL PLAN 

In order to accomplish the objectives of Institute VIII it was the 
general plan to bring together three group types : experienced special- 

ists (consultants) , institute participants, and students. Concentrated 
interaction between these three groups and separate work sessions as task 
force groups were the general method used to accomplish the objectives 
of the institute* The experienced specialists or consultants were selected 
to represent different points of view—— the consultants were selected from 
three categories 2 counseling and guidance experts, economic education 
experts, and vocational education experts* The requirement for selection 
included that the consultant must have had a recent involvement in a. 
career orientation program or experience that dealt with junior high . 
school level students* All consultants selected rit this criteria; in 
fact research reports of their involvement have been pxxblished in both 
regional and national levels. The participants were selected represent- 
ing multi educational functions in positions that potentially could bring 
about change in their home cities* Some participants represented public 
agencies and were involved because of that purpose^ During the conference 
the participants were organized into task force groups and reassigned 
into impact plan groups by geographical areas c * the final day of the 
institute * The student panel selected from the Seattle School District 
brought the point of view of the junior high school student to the insti- 
tute^ The students identified real student concern and feeling regarding 
learning more information about the world of work. Xt was the plan for 
the objectives to be accomplished by: (1) having the consultants interact 

directly in large group sessions with all participants of the institute; 

(2) having the participant interact and prepare individual plan in the 
task force group and in the impact plan group; (3) having the partici- 
pants get the point of view of students and their ideas on career educational 
needs through a panel discussion and interaction with the students; and 
(4) accomplish the objectives by follow up evaluation forms to see if in 
fact the impact plan of the participants had been carried out. 

INSTITUTE LOCATION AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Institute VIII was held at the University of Washington in Seattle, 
Washington, beginning Sunday, August 2, and ended August 7, 1970. One 

hundred twenty^s even people were involved in the institute during that 
week • 98 of these people were participants, 7 consultants, 4 institute 
administrators , 10 students, and B were classified non— professional staff* 

Combined efforts of these 127 people concentrated on the theme Career 
Orientation for the Junior HigJn School Students in Metropolitan Areas 
did bring about, in the author's opinion, accomplishment of the insti- 
tute objectives. Consultants presented their career orientation experi- 
ences to the participants and interacted with the participants regarding 
their concerns « Participants organized into task force groups brain- 
stormed the career orientation problems and prepared task force group 
reports , On the final day participants organized by geographical area 
prepared impact plans to bring about change in the geographical areae 
The student panel brought to the institute the thoughts and ideas of the 
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students and shared them during a panel interaction wrth the parti 
The institute administration and support personnel worked hare to 
' e institute moving toward its goals and to provide a meaningful 
once and service to the institute participants. 
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CHAPTER IX 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Planning 

A preliminary planning meeting in October of 1969 attended by repre- 
sentatives of the U* So Office of Education, the prime contractor, Colorado 
State University ; and sub-contractor multi-institute directors, was held 
at Colorado State University for the purposes of planning- the future 
multi-institutes , Major objectives of this planning meeting was to review 
individual institute goals and objectives* to determine institute dates, 
to agree on rules and regulations and contractual requirements. At the 
completion of this two— day meeting the responsibilities of the prime con 
tractor and sub- contractors had been clearly delineated,. The individual 
institute directors were able to return to their home locations and begin 
to prepare for the individual institute. 



The Prime Contractor 

Colorado State University, served as the source for distribution of 
multi-institute information and collection of applications from candidates 
wishing to participate,, These applications were forwarded to the Institute 
V1XX co— directors for analysis and selection. As the planning of the 
Institute VXIX evolved, and because of the need for direct correspondence, 
recruitment of candidates 9 and receipt of applications , became the res- 
ponsibility of Institute VXIX directors* 



Part i cipant Crite ria 

The criteria for selection of candidates included analysis of broad 
general requirements and more specific characteristics., 

The broad general requirements for original screening was established 
on a matrix* Criteria of group types of individuals to participate were 
plotted against the twenty-five major cities identified for participation* 
Institute VXXI was seeking 25 guidance people, 15 state directors, 10 school 
principals , 15 teachers , 15 public employees and lay citizens , 5 represen- 

tatives of professional associations, and 25 curriculum coordinators. 

Number one selection priority went to individuals in these categories 
from the following major cities s Phoenix, Tucson, Arizona; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Oakland, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
California; Denver, Colorado; Honolulu, Hawaii; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Minneapolis, St* Paul, Minnesota; Kansas City, St* Louis, Missouri'. ; Omaha, 
Nebraska; ^lbuquerque. New Mexico; Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Portland, 
Oregon; Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Seattle, Washington « 



Candidates who met the general requirements were screened more speci- 
fically by (1) the priority they placed on Institute VIII as a preference; 
(2) their major responsibilities; (3) their reason for attending; and (4) 
nomination by major city appointed representative* 



Candidates who met the criteria were invited to attend by letter 
and ask to complete an acceptance form and return it to the Institute 
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VIII director* Follow-up correspondence was forwarded to each participant 
regarding housing and food facilities , the program, and planned activities c 



I ns t i tute Procedures 

The procedures for conducting this institute utilized four techniques, 

(1) Formal presentations by consultants. 

(2) Task force workshops * 

(3) A student panel. 

(4) Bring and Brag sessi a by participants. 

The Esse nce 

The essence of each formal presentation by consultants was to bring 
to the participants of the institute their experiences in carrying out 
a particular aspect of career orientation for junior high school students . 
Transcripts of each consultant's presentation are included in the appen- 
dixes? however f a capsule summary of the presentations follow: 

Mr. Sam Kerr, representing the U. S. Office of Education, presented 
the challenge to the institute participants on the first day of the insti- 
tute o Mr* Kerr traced the evolution of vocational education from the 1917 
Smith-Hughes Act to the present time, pointing out the change in philo- 
sophy from limiting vocational education to the preparation of skills in 
specific areas to the broad present concept of including attitude and 
career orientation development at the lower grade levels c 

The first consultant, Dr e Joe R„ Clary, Executive Director of the 
North Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational Education, was charged with 
identifying problems and roadblocks to the development of career orienta- 
tion programs. Dro Clary successful gives us an overview of some of the 
realities of society as compared to the dreams of society and tueir effect 
on vocational education* He persued four major roadblocks: (1) dealing 

with attitude? (2) lack of vision? (3) the personnel problem) and (4) 
the lack of money* Dr. Clary^s approach to the solution of these problems 
included real examples he had experienced in career programs in North 
Carolina. The two programs explained to the group included Introduction 
to Vocations, which began in the North Carolina school systems in the 
1963-64 school year? and a second North Carolina program called the Middle 
School program which commenced in 1969. 

Dr. Wesley Tennyson, Counselor educator from the University of Minnesota 
addressed himself to the issue of career development through the curriculum. 
Dr. Tennyson successfully ties the every day's activities of children to 
the realities of the adult world of work. He points out? that children's 
activities are elements of a career development program. This consultant 
shared with us his beliefs on who is responsible for leadership to bring 
about career education* Dr* Tennyson emphasizes the establishment of 
relevancy for bridging the school and the community and for promoting 
self- development. In his opinion career development cannot be separated 

Lde the entire school curriculum in school programs and involve 
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Mr* Ran Berg ? 3 t ate Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and Co^riseling, 

and Mr. Glen Adams a counselor at Edmonds Community College and state 
director of r.he Washington State 6 s project NEED, shared .with the group 
their involvement m Project NEED, This program deals with a systematic 
process of bringing about knowledge and change on the part of classroom 
teachers at the junior high and high school levels , as well as at pri- 
mary schools ^ Mr .. Adams explains his involvement in developing informa- 
tional materials to present to school counselors and teachers* Mr^ Berg 
discussed the state vocational education office's involvement in putting 
together a program for changing attitude of the classroom teachers , 

Consultants Dr* Robert L* Darcy, Colorado State University, and 
Professor Phillip Powell, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, are a team of economic 
educators devoted to the development of manpower in economic education. 
Their presentation centers around the concern that manpower education 
has two dimensions 0 The first is concerned with manpower development 
in improving the capacity of men and women to participate successfully 
in the labor force* The second dimens 1 of manpower education is eco- 
nomic system functions; the role of human resources in the process of 
production and distribution and the implication and sometimes forgotten 
fact that man is more than a means of production — he is also a citizen, 
consumer, and most of all f a person. They shared with the participants 
the materials they have developed and their method of distribution of 
these materials in implementing them in the local school system* 

Dr* Ben ^ormark f Seattle Schools, Seattle, Washington, was the final 
consultant to the institute and successfully put together a summary 
evaluation* He critiques the institute and makes recommendations for 
improvement in future institutes* He effectively threads together 
the activities of the previous 5 days and summarized them for the parti- 
cipants c. 

Throughout the conference time was allowed for task force workshops » 
Task forces addressed themselves, immediately after hearing the speakers, 
to the specific topics of the speakers and how they would effect them 
in their own metropolitan city,. The task force compiled their ideas 
and concepts on the various areas of the conference and they are included 
in the appendixes of this report* There were originally nine task force 
groups ; however, prior to the Friday (the final day of the workshop) , 
these task force groups were reorganized by geographic area* The geo- 
graphic area groups prepared impact plans for causing change to bring 
about career orientation in the junior high schools in their home state 
or city. These impact plans are included in the appendixes. 

A student panel from junior high schools in the Central Seattle 
area was organized by the Seattle School Distr3_ct and brought to share 
their ideas with the participants of Institute VIII* They were charged 
with a "Tell It Plow It Is" concept as related to occupational orientation™ 
Many of these students had been involved m occupational orientation 
programs and they shared some of them, their successes and others, 
their failures in identifying the world of work with their needs. They 
were both frank and blunt in expressing their concerns about teachers 1 
attitudes in relationship to academic and vocational education 0 The 
participants received new insights into the points of view of students 
from this panel discussion^ The weakness of this discussion was the 
fact that sufficient time was noc allowed. 




One of the highlights of the institute was previously un D redicted 
by the local director. The "Bring and Brag Show and Tell" section 
proved to be exceptionally effective. Individual participants brought 
examples of exemplary occupational orientation programs that they were 
conducting to share with other participants of the institute. Much 
was gained by those who brought their material and share it with others 
The results of this section resulted in a mini survey of existing exem- 
plary career orientation programs presently being conducted. 

Institute Evaluation Method 

The primary method of evaluation of Institute V1XX was brought 
by an analysis of two forms-. Form 3, which was given at the end of 

the institute, sought the opinions of the institute participants rega d 

ing -he vnduct of the institute and its content. A post —ins tit ute 
evc_.lt ati cm form was mailed to each participant 7 months after the 
completion of the institute. This instrument was designed to provide 

feedback- after an interval of time following the institute. The pur- 
pose of the post-institute evaluation form was: (.1) to evaluate the 

way iti t rich the institute was conducted; and (2) to measure the decree 
of changes being initiated and established by institute participation. 
Two additional instruments were required by the prime contractor, 
Colorado State University — Forms 1 and 2. Form 1 was administered 
at the beginning and again at the end of the institute soliciting 
participant’s opinions of vocational education. Form 2, which dealt 
with the general beliefs of participants, was also administered at 
the beginning and at the end of the institute. 
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The first objoetxve, 11 ib -t production of an itnplementnt ion pi r,ix for im- 
proving occupational pro grams for metropolitan junior hn.cfn school 
s f. ucle nts" f v;as actual! y p repared ( a 1 hh o ugh m draft f o rm ) th rou gn bia e 
work of the task force groups during the week of the institute. The 
second objective r preparation of individual impact plans r was accom- 
plished through the geographic organization of tne impact plan groups 
on the final diciy of the institute# These impact plans were actually 
prepared — many of them were later implemented as discovered in the post- 
institute evaluation form. The impact plans are included in the appen- 
dices for review by the readers of this document « Specific objective 
three / of the institute , the devising of an evaluation method and the 
scheduling of a post- institute impact evaluation and report,- has been 
completed. The seventh— month post— evaluation instrument has been mailed 
to all participants and 61 participants responded to this evaluation 
follow-up. They identified many things that happened because of their 
attendance at Institute VIII and these items are included for your 
perusal. Oljjective four required that the institute participants respond 
to this post-institute evaluation form and while we did not receive 
100% response we did get some 6 2T response. 



Evaluation data of Institute VIII reported xn Chapter IV indicates 
that 30% or more of the participants felt that Institute VIII was very 
worthwhile , both at the completion of the institute and seven months 
later as determined by institute form. The vast majority of those 
attending did identify that the institute objectives were clear, that 
thev were relative to ti -hr occupational area, and that they did have 

£ ;,:r = ; 17% ? f the participants identified that they 
tl. 3.1 v ire vow and indicated that the material was 
Eight—— one oercent of the participants felt their 
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an impact on them,, 
ha . learned things 
valuable to them. 
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• : ;r,en 



force groups v’ere wortnwn i ie , 
■- in these groups. 



they 



participants felt 



The a^’.uation data found that over 94% of the pa 
r-hst rhs marana Is v:e=re very helpful to them than they received at 
Institute V 1 I 1 , These tame participants responded that they planned 
to make future changes to their present programs and planned to improve 
occupational orocrr anas- m career o.e . -iopment at the junior hi gh level 



in tneir hem- 



C -L 



ties 



form administered seven months after 
xn .nforced the opinion of those parti— 



oh value to them — and f in fact; 



nave oesr 
h i gh s ch o o 1 



The post-institute evaluation 
completion of the institute again 
cipants that the institute was of itu 
had caused change in their ma]or cr ies. Seventy-seven percent of those 
responding on the post- ms ti tute evaluation form replied that they had 
modified their present work and only 23% replied that they had made no 
change m their present work because of the attendance at Institute VIII. 
mfoe 44 Participants who did respond that they had modified their work 
identified the kinds of modifications that had taken place. These 
modifications are included in the appendices of this document, However, 
as an exarr.n is f in Arkansas occupational education information packets 

prepared for elementary teachers and a workshop for the 3 uni or 
teachers is going to be held this cune. In Missouri a local 
director had produced a video tape film in the area of vocational school 
offerings and is going to utilize this film on the junior high school 
level o Another director of vocational education in Arkansas had imple- 
mented vocational orientation in the 5th and 6th grades in eight diffe- 
rent schools and has plans for revising the original teacher f s guide 
for vocational orientation occupations in junior high. In Louisiana 
a curriculum supervisor stated that he had increased the emphasis on 
occupational orientation in vocational guidance in the junior high 
schools and that they have added sections dealing with the world of 
work at the elementary level. A response from Wyoming guidance coun- 
selor save* "Yes ; we have established a work orientation program and 
an on-the-job explanation program in the junior high" o A Washington 
educator says, "Yes, we have implemented career planning programs into 
our junior highs". An Arizona training coordinator has devoted a com- ^ 
plete session to occupational study that previously was all metal-working. 
A California principal experienced difficulty with the staff in imple- 
menting a guidance and vocational education program in the state 
culumo A Texas consultant replied that they are using the ideas 
Institute VIII in an attempt to develop occupational guidance in the 
total K through 12 curriculum in their area. These kinds of accomplish- 

participation in Institute VIII are ids 



cum — 
of 



menus oecausa or 



mtified 
than 



rrsir 

m greater detail in your appendices. They certainly point out 
Institute VIII did in fact bring about change in occupational curriculum 
in the K. through 12 areas on the part of the major portion of those 
participants who were present at Institute VIXIo 

While Institute VIII seems to have accomplished its objectives 
and brought about change f recommendations should be considered* I 
would recommend thats (1) a closer detail follow-up of Institute VIII 
participants be conducted by the Department of HEW to ascertain in 
greater details those things being implemented and their impact on the 
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local school system* (2) follow- 



-up on 
12 



those individuals who responded 



■char no manges were racing place in their home area to discov*. it 

the reason for :he: a changes lies with the participant or vithi. some 
kind of roadblocks established in the local district, f ' > t .hurt mst 



iut.es of this typ= may be 



very worth on. i ie and would re;„ mend that tin. 



Department of HEW continue to identify specific goals ar. 
to be accomplished and to offer meaningful workshop inst 
the Institute VIII. 



. objectives 
t.utes such as 



The "Bring and Brae .. Show and Tell" session that vu established 
at Institute VIII proved, to be most rewarding to the participants. 

It would appear that many times a valuable sharing of i icontiation ir> 
overlooked when institutes are crowded with consultants ind work task 
force groups . Future institutes should contain more txr.-.;, for partici- 
pants to share with others in the institute their actual plans that they 
are attempting to or are implementing presently. This proved to be 
a most valuable session and I would urge future institute director^ to 
include this type of activity in their institute. 

Many specific recoironendations could be determined from an analysis 
of the evaluation data. However, the overall evaluation of Institute VIII 
seams to indicate that it had a positive effect on the participants 
and did in fact bring about: change at the local junior high schools. 
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CHAP TE- 



ATI ON OF 



-■ - ‘ luated to deter xne _l 1 it h a d met ob'ieo 

iiro‘ii 2 inentatior. pic ‘ for improving cccucationai 
j. ’.>% v i. a^v. tor ..'.etiopolitan ” anif . high school students ^ (2) 

victual. li.ptjn plans for their ^ vn cici.es, (3> Devise an 
.^mou ana. schedule for pos t-ir > :itut " impact report; ana 
(4> Submit their final evaluation instruir.afr on t inedule . These objec- 
t-j. ."js v;ere p* up-ciai iy measured, as indrcat sc. j n th s previous chanter 
oy two evaluation ms crunents , (1) " f orrr 2" ancd (2) "Post-Institute 

Evaluation Pont:" and also by the work Coitpl-eted during the institute. 



FORi 



if V A i hJ AT X 03 M 



For iii 3 adinimste/ad on Friday / August 
i-rsjci to evaluate if the objectives we r 
-.oh pyoceiures were used, and if ti 
ex c c. » ;e . Th te .res u 3 . t s of Form 3 are 3 ur 



ip list day of the institute 
c'b t ai ned f if effici erJ: 
ry presented was related 
ham.ed as follows : 



JfifF I nstit u tg : Question 1 through 4 dealt with 



Ob j ecti ve s o j 

the participant's perceptions of the institute objectives. Seventy- 
four participants completed Form 3. Question 1 asked if objectives of 
the institute were clear to them. Sixty-two persons or 84 percent 
responded they strongly agreed that the institute objectives were clear. 
Eighty-one percent disagreed with question 2, stating the institute 
objectives were not clear, Sighty-four percent of the participants 
relt they accepted the purposes of the institute and 82., 5 percent felt 
their objectives aiid the institute objectives were the same. 

P articipant Perception Regarding Their Learning ; questions 5 
through 11 attempted to measure™! f participants felt they had learned 
new ideas and their view of the topics and information. 

TABLE I 

PARTICIPANT RESPONSES REGARDING LEARNING 



S. 

9 . 

10 , 

11 , 



O 
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I have nor. laarned anything new, 

Material nreeencod seemed valuable to me, 
1 could have learned as much by reading 
a book ,, 

Possible solutions to my problems were 

not cons idarsd* 

The information was too elementary,, 
ilia speakers really knew their subject. 

1 was stimulated to think about the 
topics presented ^ 

f t Jl4 



% 


% Not 


Q- 


Agreed 


Sure 


Disagrei 


1,5 




97.0 


9 3.0 


-• ,> 


1.4 


3*0 


8,0 


89.0 


9. 3 


8 » 7 


82.0 


1. 5 


1.5 


9 7 , 0 


84.0 


12,0 


4.0 


34 o 0 


8. 7 


7.3 
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Groups: Questions 12 through 16 evaluated the partici- 

t.ask force group's procedures and evaluation, 
ooiasas are- identified m the appendices ? however, more 
; j-;amuipE.i:ts felt their experiences m the task force 
fwnile snc'i they had satisfactory involvement. 

Value of information Pr esente d and T ime Spent t Questions 17 through. 

21 a ttempticT to me asure~part icip ant * s perceptions of the information 
and content of Institute VIII, Eighty-four percent felt their time 
was well spent, Eleven and one— half percent were unsure and 8^5% felt 
they had not spent their time weilo The institute met the expectations 
of 75% of the participants with 12% being unsure; and the institute 
did not meet the expectations of 13% of the participants. 

Theory Related to Pr actice : Questions 22 through 24 measured 

relationship of theory presented in Institute VIII to practice. 

TABLE II 

RELATIONSHIP OF THEORY TO PRACTICES RESPONSES TO QUESTION 22, 23, 24 



22, Theory was not related to practice* 

2 3 The printed materials provided were 
very helpful, 

24.. The schedule should have been more 
flexible , 

Part icipant * s P Ia n s to Modify Future or Present W orks Question 25 
asked participants if they planned to modify present or future work 
because of participation in the institute* Ninety-three percent of 
the participants responded -that they planned to do so and 7% said they 
had no such plans „ 

POST- INSTITUTE EVALUATION FORM 

Seven months after attendance at Institute VIII the Post- Institute 
Evaluation form was mailed to all participants 0 Sixty— one responded 
to questions designed to measure; (1) the manner in which the institute 
was conducted, and ( 2 ) the effect it had upon the participants . 



Agreed 
11, 3 
94.0 



% Not 
Sure 
12 , 7 
6.0 



Disagreed 

76.0 

- 0 - 



15c 5 



21.5 



63,0 
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TABLE Hi 



CF THE XNSTITUT?.. L 
Nurabii.' 



Re spon d i n g 


Agreed 


Orr: u 


Jib an -vi 


: r. on ; ;.vt ... c " I nr citute VI XX 

•• .L:. l n V;'e 


54 


90 , 7 


5 _ 6 


5 , 4 


.-j objeci - IvtsB cl cstatute VIXX 

\ ' j ;■ ; fi ; . W t x C * 


6 1 


3.4 


6.6 


9 0 - 0 


The ob'je of this institute 

not: r.he name as rrty objectives* 


57 


7 , 2 


5 * 3 


9 7 , 5 


oho. not I earn anything new at 
X ! i S '* \ 1 *. •, \ t o V X X I. .. 


59 


~0~ 


2.0 


9 8 , 0 


vh- ■ ''iccenai presented has been 

>. W i.'/jri’- X 3 to rfvti 


58 


9 2.. 0 


4,0 


4 . 0 


X r'^oi, ] hrtvo iefineo as much by 
.i: c= a d x a tj a book. n 


59 


3.0 


■ii 

5.0 


9 2 ,0 


Tr\e information presented was 
t o o e i e me n t a ry • 


53 


2.0 


5 . 0 


93,0 


/as I look back , the speakers really 
k n. ew t h eir 3 ub jcCts. 


56 


O 

t 

<3* 

CO 


12,0 


4 .0 


As X Look back, the group discussions 

we r e excellent* 


59 


85.0 


8.0 


7.0 


My time wae 'wall spent c 


59 


9 8 o 0 


~0~ 


2 ,G 


The institute rrtet my expectations. 


57 


86.0 


9.0 


5.0 


Too much time was devoted to 
trivial matters . 


59 


8 o 0 


12.0 


80.0 


The information presented at the 
i ii 3 t i t, tat e v a s too a d van cod. * 


59 


„ 


1*0 


99 . 0 


Tno nonton \ was not readily appli- 
ctbb ta:* v io important, problems in 
tins area. 


58 


7 . 0 


3.0 


90.0 


The prmte :1 materials that were 
p rovt d O' d v x r a ve ry h e lp f ul o 


59 


91.0 


0 r 0 


4.0 
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Me diii’-it-on of Presen t. Work i Question 16 tries to ascertain if 
Darticiictivts \..i niCc’.ifi.ed their present work because of partic^taticn 
m Institute LI- Fifty-seven persons responded to this question • 

For tv- four or ~ 7 a replied they had modified their present v;ox x. .. Thirteen 
or 23a resnohed they had not modified their present work. The 44 
responding ves were asked to icionti fy suen modifies uion or dCtivi liss t 
These responses are m tne appendices. 

Idea Exchang es Between institute VI IX Participant s ■ Question 17 
asked _ Tf~participants had established contacts with Institute VIXX 
participants or consultants for exchanging information. Twenty- six 
or 45 s i had responded yes to this question; 32 or 55% responded no„ 

PARTICIPANT ' S VIEW AS TO THE EXTENT OF INSTITUTE VXIX OBJECTIVES BEING 
A CCOMPLISHED 

Pertinent comments of Institute VI II participants are included 
m the appendices- These comments showed significant agreement among 
participants that, the goals and objectives of Institute VXIX had been 
ac;complished. 

Future Attendan ce at Institutes - Questions 23 and 24 asked 
participants view’s regarding future institute attendance , 

TABLE XV 

PARTICIPANT'S VIEWS OP ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTE 

YES NO 



23, If you had it do over again would you apply 

for Institute VIII? 58 0 

24 , if an institute such as this is held again 
would you recommend to others like you that 

they attend? 58 0 

POST- INSTITUTE RESULTS AT PARTICIPANT'S LEVEL 

Part IT. of the Post-Institute Evaluation form asked each partici 
pant to respond to 18 self— related questions., 
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TA3I.il V 

■ — < - part-icif;: ::: ■. 

a; net at the inst^“.ur.c , 

o ~-p :nr^) 



ed p re j.er.c vocational niogra:^ . 

■ . . . v v resent vo c at xonal p v. o c r a:v. s .. 



He i -."t“ e .'C'-l ti-Uieci r:ev concepts to educators anc/o . 
... j. u jl re i n the ^.hoc? 1 di. stri ct , institution . 
o •: 1. v u t ? t: ; u . . c 1 a: ep -esent „ 



navv- tructed nev; curricula Q 

f'iavt; ■••»-• ; r.v^d oUi^rt: construct new curricula. 



i i a. :■ * : > .1 . v. .• t n =•• a . : e w i n s n r u c t i on a 1 p r o g r am s „ 

. . utr-c ;: o v..v; ac o of study ft 

i ; re v; r a. c t e n p r op osais for* vo cat i ona 1 p ro g jc airs * 
Have v ntten articles or other materials. 

Have initiated exemplary programs * 



Have been working move closely with various 
segments of the ccmrnv.ni.uy such as business r 
industry ? and/or agriculture. 



Have given talks on vocational education and 
o r i c-i i\ b a h r on p r ocr ana at the j un i o r h i gh ,> 



Have been working more effectively with other 
educators „ 



Have been constantly using some of the 
information presented at the institute* 



Have defiiVLV.nly learned new concepts rT hich 
have boor, valuable to me 0 



Have ivcwrod tc and used the printed materials 
rihat v/er-.-j prow. doc. an the institute* 



Have become more aware of the vocational needs 
of junior high school age students „ 



iw- developed specific programs for improving 
occupational orientation programs for j unior 

n 1 gi : i c ' i c c- 1. c hu de n us* 
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3? 
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3 3 

14 

32 



42 



31 



49 



40 



49 



49 



1 1 
VI 

19 

3 6 
19 
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1.1 



OTHER EVALUATION ' METHODS 




■the appendices met cntsra established for measurement of objectives 
1 and 2 as stutedo 

Forms I and II were administered at the beginning and end of 
Institute VIII. Form I dealt with participant’s opinions about voca- 
tional education and Form II dealt with participant’s general beliefs. 
The institute director could not identify significant correlation betwe 
these instruments and the goals and objectives of Institute VIII. 
However » in analyzing the results of the instrument, no significant 
change took place in the responses made by participants either on 
Form I or Form TI ? 
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APPENDIX a 



CORRESPONDENCE 
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Short-Term Institutes for Inservice Training of Professional 
Personnel Responsible for Vocational— Tecfinr cal mil writ ion 
in Western Metropolitan Areas 

INSTITUTE VIII 

Improving Occupational Orientation Programs for Junior High School 
Students in Metropolitan Areas. August 3-8, 1970, University of Wash- 

ington , Seattle 

Please type all responses : 

Mi s s 
Mrs , 

U ame Mr ^ _ . . _ _ . . 

Dr, (Last) (First) (Initial) 

Max ling Address 

~~ ' ( Zip Code) 

Office Phone: Area Code H ome Phone A rea Code 



Current. Position 

(Title) (Years Held) 

(Employer’s name) (Address) 

Major Responsibilities ______ 



What knowledges, abilities, or materials do you perceive your partici 
pation can contribute most to this institute? 



Briefly describe your present or future activities which relate to 
this institute-. 



What are your primary reasons for wanting to participate in this institute 



I AGREE that if accepted to participate in this institute, I will be 
m attendance for the entire period unless prior arrangements have been 
made- Further, I understand that reimbursement arrangements will differ 
among the institutes, and I agree to accept either provision of room 
and board, or a $75 per week stipend, whichever is offered by the spon- 
soring institute.. I understand that reimbursement for travel will be 
made separately, and will be on the basis of air tourist rate, tax 
exempt, within the continental United States- If the total costs of 
institute travel do not permit full reimbursement, a pro rata distribu- 
tion of funds based on cost of air tourist fare will be made. Further- 
more, I understand that the programs developed by this institute will 




be evaluated, and X agree to furnish the information necessary to eva- 
luate my segment of the program. 

App lie an t _ 

(Signature '■ 

I suggest that this person could serve as a_ 

(to contribute to this institute 



PLEASE COMPLETE AND RETURN TO: 



Mr. Arthur A. Binnie 
Director, Vocational Education 
Green River Community Col-sge 
12401 S. E. 320th Street 
Auburn, Washington 98002 
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12401 S ,E t 320th St,, Auburn , Washington 98002 



De ar App 1 i c ant : 

Congratulations i You have ... -e: selects:; as a participant xn Ins -ltute 
Improving Occupational Ori... :iUon Programs for Junior High Schcrl 
Students in Metropolitan. Ana as., 



are requested tc complete return the enclosed form tc my off ce 

as soon as possible,, 

Detailed information regard rg housing accomodations will be forwarded 
to you soon along with an Institute program « 

We are looking forward to working with you at Institute VIII. 

Sincerely , 



Arthur A- Binnie 
Co-Director 
Institute VIII 
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GREEN RIVER COMMUNITY COEEEGE; 



12401 S-E. 320th St. f 



Auburn, Washington 9 3002 



Your application form for Instit ute VIII . "Improving 
Occupational Programs for Junior High School Students 
in Metropolitan Areas’ 1 has been forwarded, ho us f rta 
Colorado State University, 

Tlue applications r .re presently being processed, and all 
candidates will be informed of their status as rapidly 
as we can determine eligibility as established, by the 
n*S«O c E^ Our target completion date for informing all 
applicants is dune 1, 1970 0 

You will be hearing from us soon u 

Sincerely f 



Arthur A 0 Binnie f Director 
Vocati onal Education 
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INSTITUTE VI X I 

O OC CUP ATX O'. :AIi ORX ..IMT \TION PR"’ r RAMS FOR 
JHOOL .STUDENTS XIX ’ IETROPOLITA' -J AREAS 



X ACCEP 



X ploU 1 " 
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Wash mg t< 



~j X011X _ n S L i- ull wC 

through .. at the 
511 in Seat' tie. 



XXX. 

i ve rs j- tv 



P!< 



T 



I will 



:> e un cUo u_ ^ 



to atten 



ns ti tut( 



XX 



Parti cipant Sign ature 



Social Activity 



The Washington Council of Local A cimi nistrators of Vocational 
Education is planning a No-Host Northwest Dinner* on Tuesday 
evening l7 August 4, 19 70 * at a new restaurant on Lake Onion 

close to the University cairpus. Many of the administrators 
own small pleasure boats which will he available that evening 
for boating fun, VJe must know if you will participate. 

1 plan to attend the Northwest Dinner. 



1 will not attend, 

1 will bring guests.. Number 
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ooooitum v 7 to rao:e ve your Inst, 



: l' X X 1 *! •. O d W X t . 1 1 



x t.h e it p c; o o i exp an is i r c ir. 



rvo O ccupat :.onai P rogram* 
a_x tar. hxt: .;S f 

x -i the .-tident Union 
Participants should 
x.—ng - the location of 
r :ader board. This vjxI 
:j m at enai an cl g o t 
. : rs W6S t e r n s t a t. o s o 



The hirst session Monday morning* 8i00 a.m, , will also be conducted 
in. the Student Union building. 

None chi at on Wednesday afternoon , August 5,- 1970, there is an oppor- 

tunity tor par ticipants to "Bring and Brag - Show and Tell." 

This rime is set aside for those with innovative programs m their 
home cities to present them to the Institute or distribute or 
display materials. If you have something innovative to tell and 
desire 15-20 minutes time , please inform me and I will try to make 
arrangements for you. 

You are probably aware that Federal regulations no longer permit 
tax exempt air fare as of July 1, 1S70. If it is possible for you 

to travel air excursion fare.- please arrange it. Be sure to make 
your housing arrangements viith Dr. Howard Larsen at the University 
of Washington « 

We are looking forward to meeting you and to a successful institute, 



2 .uicere xv , 



Ai th ur A . B i nn i e 

Co-Director 
Institute VIII 

Enoi a 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



Seattle/ Washington 98105 



May 1, 1970 



To i Conference Participants 

Institute Eight 

"Improving Occupational Orientation programs for Junior High. 
School Students in Metropolitan Areas" 

FROM; Howeird B. Larsen, Chairman 
Higher Education 

(University liaison for conference) 

RE t Housing Accommodations 



Residence space will be available for conference participants 
under the following conditions® 

Accommodations will be provided in Haggett Hall and will consist 
of twin bedded student rooms served by community bath facilities. 
Bed linen, blankets and towels as well as daily maid service will 
be furnished. Food service will not be available in Haggett Hall 
but may be obtained a short distance away in the Husky Union 
Building? 

Rates for room only will be $3.50 per person per night for double 
occupancy and $5? 00 per person per night for single occupancy.. 
Advance payment of room rent is not required. Interested parti- 
cipants should write to the Manager, Haggett Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, 98105 for reservations. Reser- 
vation requests should be received at Haggett Hall by July 20th. 

If you desire further information please contact me at 543-1891. 
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You recently received notification of your acceptance to 
Instit'-te VII X m Seattle, Washington for the dates of 
August 3-3, 19 70,. 

We have nor received any communication from you regarding 
this '.natter to date,. 

Will you please respond immediately sc we may offer your 
position to an alternate if you are unable to attend. 

Sincere iy 



Arthur A, Bmnie 
Co-Director 
Institute VIII 
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RIVER C OMMUr: X T Y COhuE GE 



12401 ScE,. 320th St., Auburn, Washington 98002 



You recently received notification of your acceptance to 
Institute VIII in Seattle, Washington for the dates of 
August 3-8, 1970, 

We have not received any communication from you regarding 
this matter to date. 

Will you please respond immediately so we may offer your 
position to an alternate if you are unable to attend. 

If v/e have not heard from you by July 17th, we will assume 
you do not plan to attend. 

Sincerely , 



Arthur R* Binnie 
Co-Director 
Institute VI IX 

Enel . 
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98002 



GREEN RIVER COMMUNITY 



COLLEG 




12401 S.E. 320 t’n Sc., Auburn, Washington 



May 28, 1970 



Dear Applicant : 

You have been selected as an alternate to participate in 
Institute VIII, Improving Occupational Orientation Pro- 
grams for Junior High School Students in Metropolitan 
Areas, Seattle, Washington, 

We are allowed 100 participants and are anxious to have 
that number in attendance. All alternates will be informed 
by July 1, 1970, if they have been selected to participate. 

We appreciate your interest in this institute and hope 
you are afforded the opportunity to be with us. 

Sincerely , 



Arthur A. Binnie 
Co-Director 
Institute VIII 
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PARTICIPANTS 
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GROUP ASSIGNMENTS 
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IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Institute VIII 



Participants 



Mr, Alburn M. Gustafson, Director (I) 

Pupil Personnel Services 
Morrow Educational Center 
P. O. Box 4040 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Mr, Owen G. Carpenter, Coordinator (II) 
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PROGRAM 



Improving Occupational Orientation Prc.-^ams for Junior High School Students in 

Metropolitan Areas 

INSTITUTE DATES: Sunday, August 2 - Friday, August 7, 1970 

qq—PIPECTORS : Dr. Raymond J. Needham and Mr. Arthur A. Binnie 

FACILITIES DIRECTOR/CONSULTANT: Dr. Howard B- Larsen 

INSTITUTE FACILITIES: University of Washington 



INSTITUTE OBJECTIVES 



Given a five-day educational workshop experience including current research 
reports, reading assignments, lectures, workshop experiences, participant- 
consultant interaction, a program visitation, and problem brain-storming, the 
institute participants (25 guidance personnel, 15 state vocational directors, 
10 school principals, 15 school board members, 5 community representatives,^ 
professional association representatives, and 25 curriculum coordinators) will 

1. Produce a document "Implementation Plan for Improving Occupational^ 
Orientation -^Programs for Metropolitan Junior High School Students 
,2. Prepare individual 'impact' plants for their own cities 
'3-. Devise an evaluation method and schedule for a post institute 'impact 
report ; ' and 

4. Submit their final post' impact report' on schedule. 

Institute success will be measured by 100% completion o the objectives by 
the representatives from major cities involved in the institute. 
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IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION FOR 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



PURPOSE 



With the increasing emphasis on college and college preparatory programs 
by the lay public, educators and mass communications media, there 
is a great danger the non-college bound student and his needs, parti- 
cularly in occupational orientacion , may be neglected. Tne problem of 
such students is further aggravated by the limitations of guidance 
counselors in terms of occupational knowledge, complexity of the labor 
market, job entrance requirements, and the difficulty of personally 
getting first-hand information essential to making career decisions. 

The literature cites considerable evidence that career orientation 
can be effective for the junior high or middle school age groups — it 
is known that as early as the fifth grade the occupational hierarchy 
of jobs is knowledgeable to youth, while at the same time they know 
little about the tasks, preparation and knowledge required in the occu- 
pational world. The youth are ready to learn, but the educational 
system is not prepared to offer meaningful career orientation programs. 
It is the purpose of this institute to: (1) Review emerging concepts 

and current exemplary occupational orientation programs for junior 
high school students; and (2) Develop an action plan for planning, 
organizing, and implementing ca.reer orientation programs in twenty- five 
major western city junior high school systems. 
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PROGRAM SCHEDULE 



Sunday, August 2, 1970 
8:00 p-m. RECEPTION 



Student Union Building 



Monday, August 3, 1970 
8:00 a.m. OPENING 

INTRODUCTION 

WELCOME 



GREETINGS 



ANNOUNCEMENTS a 
INSTITUTE OBJECTIVES 



9:00 a.m. THE CHALLENGE 

Why Vocational Orientation 
at the Junior High? 



Dr. Duane L. Blake 
Project Director 

Short Term Inst: tutes for Western 
Metropolitan Areas 
Colorado State University 

Dr. Raymond J. Needham 

Dean of Instruction 

Green River Community College 

Dr. Fred T. Giles, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Washington 

Mr. Arthur A. Binnie , Director 

Vocational Education 

Green River Community College 

Mr. Sam Kerr 

Regional Office 

U. S. Office of Education 



9:30 a.m. COFFEE BREAK 

10:00 a.m. PROBLEMS AND ROAD BLOCKS 
to Career. Orientation 



Dr. Joe R. Clary 
Executive Director 

North Carolina Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 



11:30 a.m. WORKSHOP GROUP Mr. Arthur Binnie 

ORGANIZATION and 
Assignments 



12:00 LUMCH 



1:30 p-m. WORKSHOP SESSIONS Group I ,11 , III , IV ,V, VI , VII ,VIII , IX 

Objective: On completion of this session each group will have prepared 

an outline of problems and implementation of road blocks as relevant 
to their groups* .metropolitan area. 



4:01 

ERJGo' 



GROUP REPORTS AND DISCUSSION Dr. Joe R- Clary 

DINNER 43 4 6$ : 



Tuesday, August 4, 1970 



8:30 a.m. 


REVIEW AND TRANSITION Mr- Arthur Binnie 


9 : 00 a. m. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT Dr. Wes Tennyson 

Through the Curriculum Professor of Educational Psychology 

University of Minnesota 


10:30 a.m. 


COFFEE BREAK 


10:45 a.m. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS Dr. Wes Tennyson 


12:00 


LUNCH 


1 ? 30 p.m. 


WORKSHOP SESSION 

Objective: On completion of this workshop session the participant 
will have developed an instrument or procedure model for implement 
curricula programs in career development. 


2:30 p. m. 


COFFEE BREAK 


4:00 p.m. 


GROUP REPORTS AND DISCUSSION Dr. Wes Tennyson 


5:00 p.m. 


ADJOURN 


7:00 p.m. 


SPECIAL N.W. DINNER 

Organized by the Washington Council of local Administrators of 
Vocational. Education. 



Wednesday, August 5, 1970 

8:30 a.m. REVIEW AND TRANSITION 



9:00 a.m. 


PROJECT NEED - Teacher Mr. Glen Adams, Director 

Orientation and Involvement Project Need 


10:15 a.m. 


COFFEE BREAK 


10:30 a.m. 


PROJECT NEED - Federal Mr. Ron Berg 

State Involvement and Washington State Supervisor 

Assistance Vocational Guidance & Counseling 

Olympia , Washington 


11:30 a.m. 


LUNCH 


1:00 p.m. 


BRING AND BRAG - SHOW AND TELL 

Participants present exemplary programs from home areas - slides, 
films, material, etc. 



2:30 p.m. COFFEE BREAK 



o 

ERJC 
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Wednesday , August 5, 1970 (Continued) 



3:00 p.m. 


STUDENT PANEL 

A panel of Junior High School students from the Central Seattle 
Area to tell 'how-it-is' as related to occupational orientation. 


4 : 00 p. m. 


BRING AND BPAG - SHOW AND TELL (Continued) 

Participants continue to present exemplary occupation 
orientation program from home area. 



Thursday, August 6, 1970 



8:30 a. m. 


REVIEW AND TRANSITION 


9:00 a.m. 


THE MANPOWER & ECONOMIC .-.Dr, Robert L. Darcy 

EDUCATION (MEE) PROGRAM Professor of Economics 

(Rationale , content and Colorado State University 

©valuation of a course Ft. Collins, Colorado 

designed to help young 
people prepare for their 
roles as workers and income— earners ) 


10 : 30 a « m. 


COFFEE BREAK 


10:45 a.m. 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION Dr. Robert L. Darcy 

Professor Phillip Powell 


12:00 


LUNCH 


1 s 30 p-m. 


IMPLEMENTING THE MEE Professor Phillip Powell, Director 

PROGRAM (Strategy and M. H. Russell Center for 

tactics of getting MEE Economic Education 

in the curriculurji, ixiclud— Henderson State College 

ing TV series and materials, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

teacher braining and commu- 
nity participation and 
support) 


3:00 p . m. 


COFFEE 


3:15 P-m. 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION professor Phillip Powell 

Dr. Robert L. Darcy 


• ^ 
M 

o 

o 

• " 

3 

• 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES Dr. Robert L. Darcy 

with participants professor Phillip Powell 


5 ; 00 p.m. 


DINNER ' ~ 


7:00 p.m. 


WORKSHOP SESSION - OPEN 

Objective: Finalization or exemplary program plans. 


o 
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Friday, August 7, 1970 

8:30 a.m. Review and TRANSITION 
9:00 a.m. GROUP WORKSHOP SESSIONS 

Objectives: On completion of this session each group will have pr 

1. An 'impact' plan for each city represented in the. institute. 

2. A plan for past institute evaluation of institute related meas 
change . 



10:15 a.m. COFFEE 

10:30 a.m- GROUP REPORTS AND DISCUSSION 



12:00 WORKING LUNCH 



2:30 p..n. GROUP REPORTS AND DISCUSSION 

3:30 p.m. SUMMARY AND EVALUATION Dr. Ben Yormark, Director 

Vocational Education 
Highline School District 
Seattle , Washington 



5:00 p.m. INSTITUTE COMPLETION 
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APPENDIX D 



PRESENTATIONS BY CONSULTANTS 
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259 3u_ ton Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis * Minnesota 55455 

Dr, Ben Yorraark 

Director f Vocational Education 
"ighline School District 
Box 66100 

Aeatt-e.- Washing ton 9813*: 



Mr .■ Sara Kerr 

Mo g i on a 1 Office 

U.- Sr Office of Education 

Seattle , Washington 98101 
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EDUCATION 



" r~\ tv r;-i r ,* , f 

V v J w-n i- -L -• L -- r±J - . 

Sar;. Ft re 

h~ ux ~ta I Cf f- ; ca - L\ S . v f f j. ce of Ed vac anon 

Th an F vou vsi '7 much Mr. JSinnie , Dt * Needham, Mr. Ls^son , s.i*d 
I- __ ) a ^,^'7 sci uci ci coi * 3 r in "fciv e j- n ce r e s n v oa at x on d 1 0 due a ti 02 1 • 

To tsv that. 1 1 m please to be here this morning I think would 
the uiid^rs r atement of the year- Please , for two reasons one 

it's a great concern 7.0 me to work with people who are involved 
ar-.J who are interested in advancing the programs of vocational 
education throughout, our country- Secondly r because it seems in 
the test 3 or 6 w eeks , 1 1 ve done nothing out ask people directions 
on how do you get there. As you probably know, the Federal 
government has bean undergoing mite an extensive revision in 
terms of regional offices and placement of Federal agencies in 
strategic areas. The Federal government has been operating, as 
fat as re ional offices is concerned, wi th nine regional offices 
located across the country. Tc serve all the states in the interest 
of vocational and all of the educational and other Federal programs. 

■..evident Nixon, back last March a year ago, indicated, 
dictated, that the regional structure would be changed, and that 
rather than have nine regional offices to serve across the 
country, there would be eight. And the boundaries of the states 
would change as served through these regional offices. And the 
regional office in whict we were located, in Char lottesvi lie , 
Virginia, which was Region 3 was to be moved to Philadelphia, so 
that all the ctbtr Federal agencies involved could be located in 
one central location. This would include Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment r Small Business, Department of Labor, HEW and all of the 
other agencies , would be together in that one location. After this 
initial decision that there would be eight regional offices, it 
was finally revised again and decided that instead of eigl 
regional offices there would be ten regional offices to serve 
the United States and Region 10 would then be located in Seattle. 

And the reason for the location of Region 10 in Seattle was to 
serve the states and to help with Region 9 which was then located 
In San Francisco which they felt was covering a pretty 'large area. 
Since Regio:' 9 in San Francisco was covering all the Pacific 
Islands, covering - California and Arizona, Oregon, and Washington 
and Alaska, v?as cults a broad geographic area. So it was decided 
chat: Region 10 tnan would be located in Seattle and we would serve 
from here the four states of Oregon, Idaho, Alaska, and Washington. 

Rogiari 9 would then serve the other states which had been 
served through that region. And alsw, chat Region 3 which was 
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;eii we .;ot r.o Si act le , v/e wanted to knew wit;. . o;.i s:tt 

was and then, ct course, when we arrived here they . nforniit us 
that the regional office building would be located :.n ._na nrce.ce 
Building down on Second and Union, but unfortunately that 
building wasn't, ready yet so instead of going there we would 
go out to Pier 91 for a week or so and then move back into the 
regional office building, so we have been doing a lot of moving 
around. Well, when 1 finally got to a telephone about two or 
three days ago, I had a call from the Washington office and 
it was Dr- Otto begg and he wanted to inform me that you were 
having an institute here this week and it was unfortunate mat 
the people who were scheduled to be here, for one reason or 
another could not be here. As you know, m the Federal government 
there are many task forces operating at this time and many priorities 
that take place—peopls are moved around rather quickly, i.. terms 
of assignments. So. Dr. Otto Legg, I think originally scheduled 
to be here, had some other assignemtns ana could not make it, so 
Dr. Frank Briley was scheduled also to come out — Briley is 
working m vocational education in the Washington office. Then 
Frank called and said that he couldn't make it— h? had another 
task force assignment which took priority. So A ’ Kiende au was 
going to come our since A1 was on exemplary projects down an 
Nevada, since ue wa.~. making a Western tour, would swing around 
and come here- as you know, A1 Riendeau is m enu ; ge 01 
Part D exemplary programs under the Vocational Educati ...a amendments 
of 1968 and ha pm ’-eon very much involved in these exe op.! ary 
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projects and has been kept pretty busy m moving ^ along in 
connection with that ^ so- AL bound that he couldn t make it, 
unfortunately 3 because he really (and Dr. Briley else when 
I talked to him again on Friday) was very concerned that he 
could not make it because he was really looking forward to 
coming out. Frank was with us in Charlottesville then he moved 
to Washington and X talked to him there sev ral times . 

Before coming out, he indicated to me that he was coining and 
how enthused he was about the opportunity to come to Seattle, 

But unfortunately things did not work out. Well anyway, by 
Friday when I moved into the house — X finally finished moyiii ^ 
into the house Friday morning — X went down to the office and 
ve had just moved into the new office building Friday also so 
things were in pretty much of a hectic mess as you know, in terms 
of moving, and X had a c b . ;here to call Dr. Needham s office 

and talk to him about the i c and the conference which you 

yere having this week. So 1 called him and got Art Binnie , and 
talked to him on the phone and explained the situation and 
how unfortunate it was and said if there is anything I can do. 

Art, to help out this week, let me know. He said there was 
he thought the best thing 1 could do is be here Monday morm.ig 
and make the presentation in place of A1 Riendeau. So 1 knew 
that sounded like a pretty good solution to him, but it 
didn't to me. So I said, well, we'll do the best we can and 
even this morning, in coming out to the grounds which is the 
first time I have ever had the opportunity and pleasure to be 
at the University of Washington’ — I had a little dif f icuJ.ty ^ xii:d — 
ixig the parking area also, and finding the building, but I m 
glad to be able to get here and to get all my directions straigh- 
tened out and to have the opportunity to talk with you just 
a little bit in terms of the vocational education p. gram md 
specifically in terms of the orientation or exploratory pr ugram 
at the junior high school -level. We feel, in terms of vocational 
education that: we have at the present time under the 1968 
Amendment, one of the most flexible pieces of legislation that 
we have ever had in the field of vocational education in the 
act which’ provides funds to enable us to do many of the things 
which, in the past, those of us in vocational education have 
saxd — X wish’ we could do that , but we can' t because of the 
Federal restrictions. But under the 1968 Vocational Education 
Amendments to the 1963 Act, there are very few restrictions, 
in terms of what can be done tc serve people in the area of 
vocational education. Number one, of course, re have funds 
we have more funds under he Vocational Education Amendment of 
1968 than we had in all 53 years of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

One year's funding is greater than all 53 years under 
the Smith— Hughes Act. There are maiy tilings that can be done in 
terms of funds, but funds alone is not the answer to a good voca- 
tional education or to any good educational program. Xt takes 
more than funds tc implement an effective educational program. X 
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v;nen v;e fool: _ the history and deve lopmann :>r 

we can appreciate ^ to a great extent , the thr^o-v ^ - 

no do at: tnis tome in vocational sdue ^tion t ’■ ■"-* - - 

tire past, And this is because with the 1962 Mu; - •> . ■ - _ 

Training Act and me 1963 Vocational Education .lot, r..<- ---i-'- ~ 

placed on meeting the needs of peoples r athe r th^u 1 m--- - n 9 u - ‘ 1 

for skilled occupations. We are preparing people vnl «: r - * 

needed to be employed, and ! believe th ' s is the to . u.e , ■ 

w an be done at the present time in vocational oducac uv. ; : ■ 

what could have been done in the past. As y ">u probar- J.y tn.-v 
original vocational education act of 1917, the Smi-tn-ilu.j no v 
that although the f'onds v;ere limited the things that own;.; ■... 
to promote programs were also limited. First of all , it ~ - 

in terms of area, of vocational area. The three axetns mpr: ] j 4 

out very specifically, that you could train in vocational sir u r. : 

in the fields of home economics, agriculture, and trades ana --- "■ 

And it was limited to these three occupational arc as . r rur a j t 
in terras of vocational education that you could use the red ■ 

to supplement the instructional operations. That y or on: i.c: 
the cost of the instructors in terms of vocational course.- , m • t . 
other than a small amou.c for teacher training, was real i - ■ 

of what could be done with Fed ral funds in the beginning or-'-c.. m : . 
Smith-Hughes Act. This limited extensively in times ..ha: 
not use money for buildings, we could not use money .o. 'gnjp.au. ■ c 
we could not use money for many other, things that w- oo now .; n v-: , 

of vocational education. We were limited in terms of t:ha L-yp'-^ 
programs, we were limited in terms of the age of the souderiT; who 
enroll in vocational education at that time. 



It is interesting to note that all of the succeeding c c- 

pieces of legislation which followed the Smi th— Hughes Act up ” h. 

the Manpower Development and Training Act added occupational ar^c-s 
which could be served rather than placing emphasis on people being 
served. That each piece of legi ^ ^ n r o n added another occupant >na ! 

area, we added the field of dist itive oducaticn if '.‘-a recall. 

We added the health occupations, we add fisheries occupations. 

Under the National Defense Education Act of 3958 we added technic^ 
education, but all of these were added in terms of occupational 
areas and providing the skilled manpower to fill the needs in thas.-. 
occupational areas. In 1962, with the Manpower Act, the empna^is 
changed rathe _ than occupational areas to people to be served. We 
must provide programs to meet the needs of the neople, ir/espo .. 1 e 
of what the occupational areas might be. In tre 1963 * ocat ion.-iJ 

Education Act, if you recall,, there was no mention of occupational 
areas as sucin — except the area of business education win ch was Bp-:-: 
out and the reason it was spelled out was because it had n-rr r b Uui 
included in any previous legislation/ and it was spelled < *ai_. i:o no 
that this was also included as an area of vocational ediioation . 

But in the 1963 Act it was spelled out four, groups of people and no. 
charge was that you will provide training of a vocati -a! o-l cel. a It. 
nature to meet the needs of these four groups . And. these tour gr-.n 
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daremployed people , adults, who were net employed 
or oeoo'J.3 who were working below rue i r 
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An d ci fourth g r o up w c s i de ntified as those v I. e.h s ocio- 
a.:ademic or economic needs or. persons with special needs. 'n 
tire 196 3 Act, which ?i you new, grew out of the report of the panel 
of consultants, end included many >f their re commendations , some 
o± these were mandatory end in terms of funds which had to be 
e .no ended in these areas. But the fourth area, the group with 
sni i -a l needs, was a permissive type of provisions within the Act, 

\ - vV . . . - .nanda to i v in terms ot money chat had to be e. /'? ndo d in 

x - , a . so when they took s to :k of what had been done in terms 

of jcational education after two or three years, under the 1963 
Act, they war,-, dissatisfied with this group four - the group with 
the persons with special needs. And they said more must be done 
in terms of this go v r.icular group. So with the 1966 Amendment to 
the 1963 Act, you win find these same groups identified. They 
are identified as the disadvantaged group;, this is th ; group with 
special needs, socio-academic and economic needs. But also another 
group, of course, v.',- added to that and this was a group of the 
handicapped which included also the physical handicapped individual. 
But to be sure that these groups would be served it then became 
mandatory that funds 'would be expended in these areas. So we now- 
have the provision that 15% of the money that is provided under 
Par*- B of vocational education must he expended for secondary 
edu ation. Fifteen percent must be expended for the group identi- 
fied as the c is advantaged , and ten percent must be expended for 
the handicapf' od ; so we fincl now that we have these groups not only 
identified, but specified in terms thn. _ they must be sewed by 
using Federal funds for the programs in which they are involved. 
This gives us then all of the groups that are served, the high 
school people? the post secondary people who h.,. ve graduated or 
h-ift t : 'e high s dice ? the group that is on the labor market, 
ei ■; n unemployed or underemployed? the disadvantaged group; 
the soc Lc* -economic and academics - ly handicapped. 
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Wh at can the school provide in terms of orientation, pre- 
voca tion&.l courses. Whcit should they do so that these courses 
nan be provided. Well, we usually talk of these in terms of 
guidance and counseling first. We say we must really develop a 
good program of guiding and counseling service — v/hat does this 
involve — individual guidance, group guidance types of programs — 
at the junior high school level. It also implies that we need 
to provide clinics and workshops or institutes that will help to 
prep-are these guidance counselors so that they can provide the 
type of orientation and pre-vocational training needed for the 
student either at the e ievnentary / junior high school level, that 
will give them the information that they need to help them form a 
pace for their total program of vocational education. I tried, 
after talking with Mr* Binnie on Friday, to note possibly 
some areas chat we might consider, in terms of what can be done. 

First we must .provide, as I say, the insight through good guidance 
and counseling service. This might mean, at the junior high 
scnoo! .Level and at. the senior high school level, that we must 
reduce the ratio which we have considered in terms of one guidance 
counselor for 400 students. That probably this ratio has to be 
reduced if we're going to provide the type of service that needs 
to he provided .in pre- vocational training. We probably can 
consider setting up group guidance courses, at the junior high 
school level v/hera we cm take the students on a group basis to 
provide them with some of the baric information and insights into 
the world of work and the needs cf industry - 

If we are to have the counselors who are well versed in the 
world of ’ % rk and the needs cf industry, then I think we must 
provide ^ clinics or workshops to get the counselors together 
and work with them in terms of developing good programs for this 
level of student. Probably at these levels we must make some 
provisions in the junior high school for simulated work experiences 
for tne students. We must make some provision for the students to 
become involved in occupations which interest them. Now this can 
include, of course, working and developing scrapbooks and pictures 
and other information on various industries that they might be 
interested or concerned wi th B We might consider developing mobile 
units which include many of the facilities and equipment needed 
to provide occupational information with students- With the 
possibility that these mobile units would be equipped with individual 
carre 11s where the student could get information either through 
films or slides or filmstrips or by some other means — the basic 
information they're interested in, in terms of occupations. 
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I think, that the junior high school iS-t; is a gooes ope::/ t . 
for us. to explore how industrial arts can be vara. As you *:r.r- ■ 
of the major objectives often stated in the rift id of indust: 
is that of pre— vocational instruction, ana this, it would acpe t. 
to me, would be a good place to expand and to explore how the s ndi -t. 
arts facilities might be used to proVide laboratory experiences m 
occupational information. I think part or the curriculum at the 
high school level and an integral part of these pre- vocationa... -caries 
should, include real, meaning! ul field trip>s and now' X emphasise 
the real, meaningful field trips. Not just a trip to go out and 
walk around an industry or some place of business, and walk m one 
door and out the other, but meaningful field trips, which you plan 
in advance to decide what we are going there for and what we can 
see in these places of business that we visit and then discuss them 
after we finish them. What did we really see and what did we find 
out? I think that it is important at the junior high school level 
that we might arrange for visitors and representatives from industry 
to come in to your group guidance courses to provide the students 
with some real, first-hand information in terms of occupations 
in industry. X think these are some of the things that the scncoi 
might provide the counseling/guidance facilities simulated 
laboratory experiences ; provisions for field trips ; visitors to 
come in and discuss it; and the advantageous use of industrial 
arts laboratories for the student to explore and to receive some 
worthwhile information and some practical knowledge in terms of 
industry. To do this at the junior high scnool level we need a 
program of flexible scheduling so that these courses can be worked 
in and that students can take advantage of the courses which they 
need and when they need them during the course of a junior high scnool 
year. 



We need also to see that we are providing as a follow-up to 
your pre— vocational program at the junior high school level, opportuni- 
ties for students to continue this type of training at che senior 
high school level or post senior high school level. . There is no 
point in introducing the student to a multitude of industrial 
opportunities and then tell him when he gets to the 11th grade 
that the only thing we can offer you is auto mechanics or typewriting 
when he ha^ visions of many other areas. Now your 1968 amendments 
of course makes provisions for this so that you don't have to set 
up laboratories for all of these areas at the senior high school or 
post high school level — the expense of which would be exorbitant 
but there is expanded in the 1968 Amendment, of course, provisions 
for cooperative education using the facilities of industry as a 
laboratory for coop programs which is being done to great advantage 
in many places. I think that as part of your curriculum at the 
junfor high school level we need not only to provide the s Ludeni. 
with insight and to the basic industrial occupations and opportunities , 
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but also to give him some first-hand information on the related 
aspects of employment. I think we need to include in the curriculum 
some information for the student in terms of - what would that job 
really be like? What is it like to work in industry eight hours a 
day and five days a week on this job that I think is the one that 
I think that I should select for my life's work? What is it like 
what are going to be the demands on me as a worker if I choose 
this field of endeavor. And I think “hi a should involve, in terms 
of related information, we have to give them, first of all, some 
information on what are the safety hazards involved m thit, type of 
job. If you say we select this, what are the safety hazards involved 
in working eight hours a day in this type of occupation. What type 
of clothing is involved; is this type of job going to involve the 
use of a uniform or overalls or white shirt and tie; what are going 
to be the clothing requirements in teems of my personal expediences 
on this job? What is the noise factor in this work? You know, many 
times we look at films and filmstrips or we read the occupational 
inventory or the dictionary of occupational titj.es or the occupational 
outlook handbook and we get a word description of the job, but the 
word description of the job doesn't always tell us exactly what you are 
going to experience when you get out on that job. Wnat are the noise 
factors; you know, it might look like a good job to work in a sheet 
metal plant or a stamping plant and where you have these gigantic 
hydraulic presses that nobody in writing a dsscziption , probably, 
tells him that there is a terrific amount of noise involved in that 
job and some people are just not accustomed to working near that 
type of environment. So I think we ought to inform the student 
about these things , these are the things that you are going to 
encounter if you get out on that type of job. How about the odor, 
are there any unpleasant odors involved in this type of work? Is 
this going to affect you if you get involved in this type of occupation 
How about height? Are you involved in working at great heights? Would 
this be a factor if you were deciding the type of occupation that 
best suits you? How about working in confined quarters — does this 
•’‘•type of work involved this? If it does, is this a factor with you? 

I remember talking with one boy working in the coal mine out 
in Western Virginia and he loved the job; he thought it was the 
greatest job he ever had and I said: what, just what, type of 

environment do you work in? He said, "well, most of the day I m 
lying on my back and most of the time it's in water, and I'm^in 
confined quarters and I can't stand up. Even to get to the job we 
have to crawl in order to get to it." And I said, well, you may 
enjoy that kind of work, but I think maybe for others it might not 
be the selected type of job, but people are affected by different 
conditions in terms of working situations and there may be some that 
you would like that other people would not like. 
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piece --ork , whan are some of the other a Lor actions? These arc 
things tear. If be I:. eve C :r •- c v:e snouict oe j-U -*£*.. iiii-, --'l 

related work-. where rw * -'•’03 the basic mforuiati on *.r* ri^-. j 
we also provide bus related information :.n connection with the goo. 
These are also factors rhet are involved m terms of a g cod ji . -cjil c. 
tion or p re -vo c at x c n a 1 program. Any many of us of course- are doing 
this at the present t..xe m connection with our regular vocational 
programs. I think thac ail students need assistance in deciding 
on the field of endear- or ■ you know , we find this no master at what 
level of education you night find youseif , whether you are working 
at the junior hj.ni: school ..eve 1 , at tea senior high school lev^i., 
or whether you are involves at the college l^vel. rou find s ^uden ts 
who are trying to decide wnab really is me fielo. of once a vox v/Lim 
they should pursue* 1 believe that 1 have found more at che college 
levfcl when working as a college instructor of students who could not 
decide just what major to pursue* ?7e found more curriculum caanges r 
more reauests for cum cu .1 uni changes and students .losing not naif 
a year, but in cases, one year or two years of college work, or 
extending their program over that many years, until they finally 
decided what die -Id of endeavor was best suited to them. So L think, 
that this o r a *- v o c at i on a 1 aspect of the whole field o£ vocational 
education is really an important area. If we can provide this and 
help the s tuds n. c to decide m the formative years <■:£> go v.h. r .ougn 
elementary, junior high — when we reach the high school he may have, at 
least he she u i d h ave s orna b as i c on ce p t s of wr iat is i r. v o . * v e u . . . n zi i - 
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1968 amendments , of course as you 
of the 156 S amendment are what 



education act — there are .several separate parts to 1 



These 



separate parts involve specialized areas, and as you know, we have 
specialized areas in research, we nave specialized areas in 
exemolarv or innovative pr o err urn s — this is Part D of tne vocational 
education amendment or exploratory and innovative courses. We 
also have specialized areas for home economics, we have specialized 
areas for work study, we have specialized areas for cooperative 
education, we have specialized areas for residential schools, 
we have specialized areas for curriculum development. 



In the development of you?c pre- vocational and orientation courses, 
one of the major parts of the 1968 amendment which you would be 
concerned with would be Part D or the Act which is identified as 
exploratory or innovative -projects* And the purpose of this part 
was to attempt to implement some of the research which has been 
done in ::he past in terms of how we can improve vocational education 
programs . Part D is not intended to dc .ev research. Part D is 
intended to implement some existing successful research and put it 
into practice. Of the criteria which were developed by Dr. Venn, 
the Commissioner of vocational education, until he left that 
position Julyl . But his prerequisities and criteria for a good 
project under Part D exemplary was that it would include work at the 
elementary level. pre — vocational orientation programs * at the 
elementary and junior high school le '1 this was one of the prime 
prerequisites in setting up an exemf ‘y project, the others included 

provision for the disadvantage^ and y included the fact that 

work experience coop programs shoul jeome an integral part of the 
total vocational education program. They provided that short 
intensive courses should be given o: should be set up for students 

who have reached the 12th grade anc *ave not previously taken 
advantage of any of the vocational ducati on offered. 

It also provides that these programs will be included and 
carried on as part of the regular vocational program after <-he three— 
year exploratory phase. .The exploratory programs, as you know, are 
set up for three years and funded over, a three-year period. At 
the end of that time they should become an integral part of your 
total vocational program. Well, these are some of the things j. 
think that we might- consider as you begin your workshop or clinic in 
terms of highly developed and group orientation or pre-vocational 
programs. 

I hope that I have made some contributions to the workshop and 
1 look forward to being with you on and of! part of the day and a 
little bit tomorrow if you will allow me to come. Thank you very 
much . 




Joseph Clary, Executive D:_ 
e Advisory Council on Vocation* i 



The story is told of 
who sought the counsel of 
need," said the sage, "is 
man asked. "No more than 

The sage was right. Dreams in the eye do hurt- One •.. 
life, as it ought to he. Then the comparison with ii'e, ...e 
The man with a dream m his eye is never fully satisried w - >. 
quo. His visual and mental images are wrestling to shut., r :.. 
to have no dream in the eye leaves one only w'ith a biann a ..... 
better to dream and hurt a little, than to stare and nevti 

I would like for us to some * .me today cattv . * 

for career orientation programs and how to turn these arc- urns -.‘.to :tuj. t. :..y 

What is there about our society which gives rise to thus.'. '. ;.i..rieci 
dreams of ours? Recently Dr. Wiiiiam G. Loomis reviewed art;: ••-v- .o.- 

he looked at some of the contrasts and contradictions v;e : . ' 

In a society that is or shortly will be reaching an an .) •i.-i I 
productivity of one trillion dollars, over one-third of. cs 
people live xn or on the margin of poverty. 

In a society where there are persistent unfilled demands i -or 
highly skilled employees, about four million unemployed individuals 
are unable to match their work skills to meaningful employment. 

In a society where the scientific establishment has actually 
reached t.he moon and is probing outer space,, less than one-halt 
of the adults over 25 years of age have completed a high school 
education. 

In a society where education is increasingly the basic link 
between youth and the world of work, some 20 percent of its young 
people become high school dropouts. 

In a society where over one-half of the student population 
does not enroll in post-high school education, less than 18 percent 
of its students are currently being enrolled in secondary programs 
of vocational education of a gainful employment type. 

In a society where preparation for work is required for virtually 
all people in all jobs, the prevailing educational structure xs 
primarily designed to serve the 20 percent, or less, who wxix 
eventually complete a 4-year college degree. 
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1 tf tli at mission statement jl s cr o x n g to b e me t , the n. x * 7 o oducatoxs h a n/ e 
some responsibilities to help students look at. themselves , at the world 
of work , and the relationships between these, two in order to most effectively 
take advantage of vocational education opportunities open to them. Note 
that the mission statement specifically speaks to programs suited to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of persons to be enrolled. It seems to 
me that occupational orientation programs at the junior high school level 
are essential to more effectively accomplishing this mission and helping 
students get into those programs which do meet their needs , interests , 
and abilities. 



S-Ji Hi am G. Loomis. "Professional Development for Vocational 
Education - Its Limitless Potential." Paper presented to the Ihixd 
National. Vocational-Technical Teacher Education Seminar, Deanville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, October 23, 1969. 

~P.L. 90—4 76. 90th Congress- "Declaration of Purpose- v o ca ti ona 1 

Education Amendments of 1908. October, 1968. 
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Occupational orientauon programs zee tuiuoj 
should not be designed with the expectation that students will come out oi 
them having made a firm occupational choice- What we know about students 
and what we know about research in the area of vocational maturity or 
vocational development suggests to us that this is an unrealistic expectant 



But career choice is important and the junior nigh school ve=c.s n 
be extremely significant to the development of the eventual career patter, 
of the student. We too often force students at tne junior high level to 
make occupational and educational decisions with too little help <-0 timm 
in their formation of bases for making such decisions. If we can develop 
appropriate and sound programs of career orientation for our junior high 
school students , we will have made a real stride in public education. 



Now, for a few minutes, why are career choices important.'’ 

According to Willa Norris, noted leader in the career guidance field: 

The choice of an occupation is usually one of the most 
important decisions a person makes in his lifetime- To choose 
a vocation is actually to choose a way of life. A person 
spends a large proportion of his waking hours on the job. In 
fact, many workers spend more time on the job than they do with 
their families. The average man can expect to work over a period 
of forty to fifty "years. Nor is the time he must devote to it tne 
only way his job will affect him. It can affect his health, 
physical and mental. It will partially determine his values, and 
it will influence his manner of speech, his dress, and even his 
leisure-time activities. It will tend to determine where his 
family lives, whom they meet, and where his children go to 
school. In short, it will affect his whole social and economic 
status . 



Dr. Robert Hoppock has also stressed the importance of the occupationa 
decision. He says: 

1. The choice of an occupation may determine whether one will 
be employed or unemployed. 

2. The choice of an occupation may determine success or failure. 

3. The choice of an occupation may determine whether one will 
enjoy or detest his work. 

4. The choice of an occupation influences almost every other 
aspect of life. 

5. Occupational choices determine how a democratic society will 
utilize its manpower. 



^Norris, Willa. Occupational Information in the Elementary School . 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1963. 

**} 

woppock, Robert. Occupational Information . McGraw Hill, Inc., 
New York, 1967. 
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Dr. Hoppock suggested also that a person cannot choose what he does 
not know, and man;* occupations are unknown to most people. A person might 
stumble into an appropriate occupation by sheer luck, but to make a wise 
choice, he requires accurate information about available occupations, 
cheir requirements, and their offerings. However, this information alone 
is not sufficient. A person must also have knowledge and acceptance of 
his own aptitudes, abilities, needs, limitations, interests, values, 
feelings, fears, likes, and dislikes and be able to relate the signifi- 
cance of all the facts, Hoppock summarized his ideas in the following way: 

It is obvious that knovrledge of occupations can be 
effectively applied only when one knows something about 
oneself. It is equally obvious that knowledge of oneself 
can be effectively applied to the choice of an occupation 
only when one knows something ab^ut occupations. Either 
without the other is incomplete. 

Career orientation programs logically then should be concerned with 
assisting students in learning more about themselves, learning more about 
occupations, learning more about the relationships existing between 
educational attainment and occupational opportunity, learning more about 
the economic and social structure of our society and their influence on 
the world of work and the life-styles of workers. I aim sure you will 
identi.y other concerns of career orientation programs during the week. 

r-1 hat does the public expect of us in vocational- technical education? 
Recently Hugh Calkins.*- Chairman of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education outlined 1 , these expectations as he saw them. The 
first expectation was simple enough. It was "that every child while in 
school learn to read, write, and compute." Calkins illustrated his 
expectation by looking at Cleveland, Ohio - his home town. He said 
that they would educate only about half the young people there. About 
half their 17 year-olds would drop out of sci.ool. Most of those who 
dropped out, and some of those that graduated would be unable to do 
arithmetic well enough to be a taxicab driver, and unable to read and write 
well enough to pass most minimum tests for employment. But, still, why 
the role of vocational-technical education? Calkins thought the answer 
was to be "found in that stubborn problem of human motivation. Most 
of those who fail to learn to figure, read, and write in our schools, 
fail because schooling seems to rhem an exercise in futility. Books which 
are irrelevant to their interests, classes which are oriented towards 
further years of schooling after the twelfth grade, mathematics which seems 
to serve no useful purpose, do not get the attention of young people being 
brought up to solve immediate problems. The elementary grades are where 
vocational and technical education should begin for many students — must 
begin for all students. There is where the connection between reading 
and employment, arithmetic and income, writing and self-respect, must be 
made clear. To the public, these connections are obvious. The public 
expects that schools will make them obvious to the students also." 



1 



Ibid. 
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The second expectation ox the public according to da 
vocational-technical education w_IJ- actuai iy P-ace young p~ 
not go on to a four-year program m an employment raaa.ec v.-n 

their skills and interests • 
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The public also expects those 
and indeed in all education — -to be pacianu With those wno learn siowi.v- 
The tendency of some vocational educators to raise admission stonaard^ 
and exclude from training programs those who need t.ns training , 

flies squarely in the f ace of the public's expectations i^r vopc.Ij.Oucu 
and technical education. Tne public does not oe^ieve that eduLauxurai 
failure is inevitable , any more than the public accepts uhe idea ■ho a u 
the automobile industry needs to manufacture defective cars- Tne puhix 
expects the schools to work with those who need schooling tile mosu, 
and not to achieve easy statistical success by limiting pre— employ laeiib 
programs to those for whom success comes easily. x 



As we think about the topic of occupational education programs ror 
junior high school students, 1 like the premise of Dr. Edwin L* Heii. , 
Professor of Education and Chairman of Graduate Programs in Counselor 
Education at the Pennsylvania State University, that an entire system :-r 
education can be built around a career development theme. He suggests 
that efforts to do this are not premature because, as the outcomes or 
education obtained by many young persons are appraised objectively, me 
irrelevance and the lack or specific purpose which result can be ^eadj-i^ 
documented. 



Who needs help in facilitating their career development? Dr* Herr 
suggests that the student who drops out of school before completing high 
school does * The student who graduates from high school and goes 
directly into employment does. If college choice can be seen as something 
other than an end in itself, as an intermediate step in career development, 
then those who select this educational option also need help m facilitating 
their career development. 

There are many studies which show conclusively that career development 
and choice making are really of concern to students in elementary and 
secondary schools. You guidance counselors are aware of this. But, soma 
studies also show that alleviation of these concerns are not .being 
accomplished for many students through the educational process. We have 
been guilty of trying to respond to individual groups in our schools thr_>agh 
special programs or curriculums for the disadvantaged, the pre-dropout, the 



Calkins, Hugh. 
Education." Remarks 
Technical Education, 



"What the Public Expects of Vocational-Technical 
made at dedication of The Center for Vocational and 
The Ohio State University, September 4, 1969- 
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mentally retarded r the specialty^oriented , or the college bound. Dr. Herr 
further suggested that, '’education has often responded to the whole child 
by allowing the objectives of particular disciplines to define the boundaries 
within which educational experiences would be conceived, thus negating for 
the individual the possibilities for interrelating, articulating, sequencing, 
individualizing, differentiating and integrating (sic; the deluge of experien 
which constitute growth, u. - arning , and the attainment of personal competence. 

Now, let us turn our attention to some of the problems and roadblocks 
to developing the kinds of occupational orientation programs we need for 
junior high school students in metropolitan areas. Actually 1 do not 
think these are greatly different from the problems and roadblocks faced 
in rural cr small town areas- They are perhaps more intense and the 
magnitude may be multiplied many times over. 

X would like to identify some of these as X see them and have observed 
them. You can probably add many more to my list. I do not have lead.y 
answers to these — hopefully you can zero m on some possible answers this 
week as this workshop proceeds. 

The National Adv: Jory Council on Vocational Education, in their first 
two reports, issued during the past 18 months state with great effective- 
ness and force the. case for the school 1 s responsibility for career 
education. (Included in this would be career orientation progr aim? » ) 

These reports support the widely held conviction that the violence that 
wracks our cities has its roots m unemployment and unequal opportunity. 
Those who have no jobs in an affluent society such as ours lash out in 
anger and frustration « Young men and women who cannot qualify for decent 
jobs distrust the society which reared them. Many of these dissidents 
speak with the voice of rebellion. 

Racial unrest, violence, and the prevalence of unemployment among 
the young have their roots in otr educational system. These young people 
enter the job market lacking the skills and attitudes required by employers 
They and the millions of others who are underemployed inadequately 
prepared high school graduates as well as dropouts are tragic evidence 
of failure on the part of the educational system of which we are a part. 

Think of it — nearly one-fourth of our young people denied access to 
the labor force. This is a waste of money as well as a waste of human 
resources’ Yet, instead of concentrating on the problem at its source, 
we have relied more on remedial measures after the damage has been done 
through retraining programs for hard-core unemployed, welfare, correctional 
institutions * etc * 



1 Herr, Edwin L. "Unifying an Entire System of Education Around a 
Career Development Theme," University Park,, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania 

State University o 
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'Why has this pattern developed? In preparing its reports , the 
Advisory Council took a hard look at the whole scene. At the heart or :.he. 
problem they found a national attitude that says that vocational educate or 
is education for somebod y e Isa * s chi Id ran — t ha t: m the minds ci most 
Americans the really desirable secondary education is that which leads 
to the traditional four years of college. We are all guilty — businessmen , 
labor leaders, administrators, teachers, counselors, parents, students, 
and yes, even vocational educators. 

This has many implications for career orientation programs at tne 
junior high school level. It is reflected in such things as whether 
or not the educational program is unified around a career development 
theme, the philosophy or mission of the school, the adequacy and 
direction of the guidance program in the school, the correlation of subject 
matter with the real work world, the willingness of students to participate 
in career orientation programs (especially courses; , and the willingness 
of parents to allow students to do so. 

The first roadblock or problem then centers around attitude . 

A second problem has to. do with the lack of vision to plan a 
program of career orientation. We sometimes just assume that everybody 
will do some career orientation or we assume the guidance person will cake 
care of it. We sometimes are willing to settle for just a course, a unit 
in civics or shop or home economics, a. careers day, a few outside speakers, 
a field trip or two, or perhaps rhe giving of a few tests or administration 
of an interest inventory and recording the results in students* folders. 

What kind of p rogram do we want? Will the career orientation program be 
centered around a group guidance program coordinated by a guidance counselor? 
Will it be a course approach similar to one used in North Carolina? Will 
it involve the total instructional staff correlating academic subject 
ma 1 she world of work? Will the responsibility be given to 

irts and home economics teachers? Or can we use all these and 
approaches in a carer" 1 ly planned program of career orientation? 
j. . ..clem for many of us comes wnen we look to other schools or in 
books for a recipe, prescription, program, guide, etc. that we can pick 
up and insert into our own school or school system. I doubt seriously 
that you are going to find such and yet, there are a number of approaches 
going on over the country at which you should seriously look. 

I note that your program this week has you looking at several 
examples of career orientation programs. Perhaps some ideas from these 
can be woven into that program model you will build in your own local 
system, I urge you to borrow from anywhere you can — just don*t expect 
to find the whole package which can be neatly and painlessly slipped 
into your system. 

A little later .7 want to highlight two types of approaches we are 
using in North Carolina. 
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We could probably enumerate ether problems and roadblocks , bur mosr 
of them, I believe, would fall unto one of the tour areas or categories 
we have mentioned, namely, attitude, program, personnel, and/or money. 

Let me share with you tor just a few minutes two approaches to 
career orientation in the public schools of North Carorina--one a 
curricular or course approach which we call Introduction to Vocations , 
and the other a "non-course" approach we call the "Middle School Program." 

Let me state at the outset that we have other career orientation 
approaches through our guidance programs , industrial arts programs, 
the beginning courses in home economics, vocational agriculture, distribute. v 
education, business education, trade and industrial education in some 
of our "academic" areas. The two approaches I wish to describe today 
complement these other areas. 

Introduction to Vocations in North Carolina is a one-year — one period 
a day course for 9th graders (both boys and girls) to help them to take 
a look at the world of work. 

The program began in the 1963-64 school year with 45 programs and 
2410 students o Today there are approximately 250 programs and approximately 
20,000 students enrolled. 

The world of work looks awfully big and complex to a youngster 
who knows little about it — and also to many of us. 

The primary purpose of cur Introduction to Vocations course is 
to help students develop techniques for educational and vocational 
planning— or to say it another way — to heJp students plan for their 
educational and occupational future. 

The course objectives include: 

"To help students: 

1. Appraise their interests, apt.it- ' 1 - r ?* .chieveiaent 

and relate these to possible: _ opportunities. 

2. Develop an understanding of changing employment patterns 
in the world of work. 

3. Develop an understanding of the basic processes in the 
American economic system. 

4. Become acquainted with the major occupational fields. 

5. Develop a healthy attitude towards work. 
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Enthusiasm 

2 , Creativity 

3- Ability to do v:,dui .. and - ■_ - : 

4 . Abi lity to w :..l t\ we 1 i with nthe r to u^ne i 3 

5- Trained in guidance 

6 r Above average abilities j~ n p ut 1 — c r- 

?* Industrial or business experience 

[■low does Introduction to Vocations tit into me secondary ed-, jnc.i 
program m North Carolina? Be low is "A Suggested Pattern That int ioqj tx._. 
to Vocations Students Can Foiiow m the Public Schools of North Car... i.ra 

■See Ne xc P ag e >■ 

Evaluation? — A weak point with us One rather major study w 
done the first year. it showed some richer positive aspects about trie, 
program but left a number of unanswered questions We no longer consider 
that study valid for our present program. Program growth is pemaps 
a positive indicator c Our subjective evidence from discussions with 
teachers, administrators, and students looks good. A major study — but 
st. 11 in the subjective realm — was conducted three years ago on 
attitudes of public school personnel — superintendents, principals F *nd 
teachers — toward the program* The results were very positive and very 
encouraging t Other studies are in progress* 

Hopefully, upon completion of the course, the world of work Iooks 
neither so large or so complex to the student., 

A second program about which we are quite excited in North Carolina 
is, what we call, our "Middle School Program, ” It is not a curricular 
or "course approach" as is our Introduction to Vocations program. 

In the fall of 1968, the State Director of Vocational Education 
appointed a Committee on Occupational Exploration and charged i c witn 
investigating occupational exploration opportunities in the junior 
high grades in the North Carolina public schools . Their report., re leaned 
m April 1969, was entitled, "Exploring the Wo -id or Work, Grades 6-9," 
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The committee ldenuitied eie /ex: ir , i! C \ .. . 

Needs oi Students m Grades 6-9 , M "ns - - . -t . 

I- Students need mere opp ortu-vt. -- - t ant. s ;:i 

appraising their abiutisn- c - sstS/ — — 

and needs. 

2* Students need more opportunities - -id % tan :e m developing 
wholesome hurrt an relationships , pis: -e sext-c cncepts * ona 

positive attitudes toward the worm or worx. 

3c Students need additional counst^r^. 

4 Students need "pre-cons or ac ted" nt^acions to idenui)- 

vocations available m their cojrununm.se and to explore the 
occupational trends of a mobile work torce, 

5. Students need additional opportunities to familiarize 
themselves with our basic economic system* 

6c Students need additional opportunities to explore tne 

world of work through actual or simulated woik experience 

7r Students need additional opportunities to make educational 
choices as they relate to future employment possrbi ■ 

8 f Students need more knowledge of the occupational training 
opportunities available in grades 9 tnrough i.2 and on the 
post high school level* 

9* Students need opportunities to experience success and 

develop personal pride through educational experiences involving 
manipulative activities. 

10* Students need mo a >ortur , liico. decisions and 

a. aSponsioi titles - 

11. Students need more opportunities to. observe actual work 
situations « 

From this report came an Act from the Gener u. Assembly entitled, 

11 An Act to Provide, for a Program of Vo cational i -du . ation in the Middle 
Grades of the Public School System.” 

Our Governor', the Honorable Robert VJ . Scon, personally requested 
the Legislature to appropriate $4 million to de =i ip and begin .ne 
implementation of such a program. Tne approprx ‘-.on. actually made was 
$3 million for the first two years. 



Guide l o l p'.cgiait development weir; oXl up , projects wexe 

ar*d r.ne ri^u x—bot P tog rants were begun in feniuaiv j.9/0. 

The basic programs, xrnp iemented in a -a/ieiy of wavs, provide far 
cccupaiiondi intornaLj-OA and career guidance be iAtegiatcd - n u v -' 
ehe basin' middle sihooi Cu££icuium* it aiso ptovi-dc* toi the add^ixon 
and expansion of practical, "hands-on" , enop-type experxences j.n the 
areas of practical arts , home arts, business and marketing , and ug ixiuit ui e 
hor l itulture , and an mi us r on of occupational infoifcnat-i-on into an subject 
areas . These components are supported by improved guj dance services., 

Twenty-one pilot piOjons were begun in February i9 70 and an 
additional .16 are to begin m September . 

1 nave a lew slides illustrating the types of experiences the 
students are getting- While you see these, let me indicate that strong 
m-service education programs have been developed for teachers and 
Leaders, an evaluation program has been developed by the Division of 
Research , State Department of Public Instruction, and the Occupational 
Research Unit' Tentative results look good. We believe this type program 
tan be of great benefit to as here in North Carolina. 

A high priority item J.n our State Board of Education s 3 
Budget Request to our next session of the State Legislature wnl be 
for the expansion of the program. 

This is one of the most exciting programs to come our way 
long time . The Governor is excited, about it* The State Board and i<~s 
staffs are excited ^ out it* Administrators and teachers and counselors 
are excited about xti Parents are excited — but, most important or all, 
the students are excitedi 

We believe we arc moving toward the time when the illogical and 
perplexing division between occupational and academic education no 
longer exists, and when we can truly build an entire system of education, 
K~14, around a career development theme- 

There are some other programs at which you should look. One that 
excites me is the Choice or Chance program developed in the Oakland 
Unified School District of Oakland, California. You may wish to visit or 
write to them for details and materials. 

The State of New Jersey has developed an Introduction to Vocations 
program somewhat similar to the one in North Carolina but using a cycling 
approach to give students actual hands-on exploratory experiences xn a 
limited number of areas. The New Jersey Department of Education in 
Trenton can supply you with information. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

r v .. K esiev Tsn ny sen 
University of Minnesota 



For those of us who live in that Northern state of Minnesota, 
summer seems always to increase our perceptiveness of that which transpires 
about us. In summer, we are a bit more conscious of the girls m all 
their infinite variety; we notice the boys and their summer hairstyles? 
we rediscover our neighbors and en]oy the - pleasantry of talk; and we 
observe the children and stand in awe of their continuous and energetic 
activity. In every respect we become more acutely aware of each other, 
and we are consciously impressed with the biological phenomenon that 
where there is life there is activity. 

Summer in Minnesota provides those of us who live there with 
beautiful weekends- Such was the case this past weekend. Neighbors 
whe observed my behavior over the weekend must surely have thought 
that I had learned how to take the business of leisure seriously, for 
I spent the better part of two days lying on a lounge in the backyard. 

They could not have known that as I lay there soaking up sun, I was 
actively at work, formulating a few thoughts and ideas for this 
presentation. They could not have known that during those hours , my 
work and my play came together in a curiously meaningful way, and I 
was enjoying the leisure of working. 

My attention focused on the children at play. A five-year old was 
busying himself in a sandbox, using replicas of adult-like equipment 
toy graders and trucks--to forge what I took to be a maze of roads ana 
tunnels. He soberly informed me that he was really building freeways I 
Another youngster, a bit younger, was preoccupied with investigating 
objects around the yard, and all the while carrying on a running conver- 
sation with some invisible but presumably real person. At one moment 
this child was engaged in the most serious study of a rock which she 
manipulated in her hand; at the next she was laughing joyfully while 
grasping at an insect. Still another child, older, was making something 
out of a piece of balsom wood. Three hours later he had produced (of 
all things) a 19 th century saloon, with swinging doors, hitch rail, and 
other intricate parts. Other children in the neighborhood were sharing 
a mutual relatedness through various group activities. 

As I observed these children, the constructiveness of the activities 
they structured for themselves, and the joy they experienced, I thought 
how incredible it is that some social philosophers of the day can be so 
intent about drawing distinctions between work and play? how shortsighted 
that these social analysts do not, instead, help us understand how man's 
psycho logical fulfillment and his very biological existence depend upon 
engaging in activity of an ordered and disciplined sort. 
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children v.ere tuning .measure c± their personal worth , b -n J.dmg self- 
esteein , satisfying t/iair needs ror achievement ; they were tc^'Lirij 
potentialities , discovering themselves, and forming identities . I 
thought about these things and how central they are to the goals which 
those of us in guidance consider most important. But the developmental 
pattern which is so beautifully revealed in the life style of these vounc; 
children, seems somehow to get rearranged and distorted as they advance 
through the school years . As we educators take a hand m structuring the 
child's activities, an attitude seems to be subtly conveyed, and uncon- 
sciously assimilated, that work is somehow' different than play more 
difficult, more degrading, without intrinsic value or meaning unless 
it is rewarded in grades , money , or other materialistic forms . Too often 
the rewards accorded by the system, whether we speak of the school 
system or the industrial system, seem to be based upon a premise which 
denies the naturalistic relationship between work and play. And our 
faulty reinforcements cause many youngsters to lose all zest for worn, 
to lose all zest for learning. 



The error we make is similar to that committed by the father with 
his children. The father had a son and daughter and was very upset about 
his children swearing at such an early stage of their life. So he went 
off and consulted a counselor. The counselor told him, "Well, you know 
if all else fails, why don't you try corporal punishment?" The father 
then said, "You mean I can hit them?" And the counselor said, "Why yes, 
but the thing is not to get excited about it. Don't show any emotion. 

When something, like this happens, just punish them and don't show any 
emotion , just punish the act." So the father said, "Great, I am going 
to go and try that as soon as I can." The next morning the father was 
sitting at the breakfast table and Johnny and Janie came tripping down 
the stairs and dashed into the kitchen. The father said, Gooa morning 
Johrmy- What would you like for breakfast?" And Johnny said, "Well, 

I guess I'll have some of those goddamn corn flakes." With this the 
father just leaned over and clipped Johnny with a backhander that sent 
him sprawling — but without showing any personal emotion. The father then 
turned to Janie and said, "What would you like?" She said, I don t 
know, but it sure as hell ain't going to be corn flakes." This is 
called reenforcing the wrong reaction, and it has its counterpart in 
the way we educators reenforce work. 

When the school builds upon the inherent interest of the child in 
activity and exploration, enriching his learning through appropriate 
experiences which help him see what he is about a.nct to consider what is 
most important to him in relation to the adult world, we then begin 
to have the elements of a career development program. With such a program, 
each member of the school staff has a stake in the child's career develop- 
ment ; each teacher, and indeed each parent and businessman, carries 
some responsibility. But a more critical question for our consideration 
is, "Who is to assume responsibility fcr providing the leadership needed 
to build a comprehensive career development program?" 
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Fcdeiai iecislation in the form of the 1968 Vocational E 
Amendments provides a clear mandate for greater attention bei 
the s cnools to the career development needs of the student, 
sterns from national concerns no less important than those wiu 
the National Defense Education Act during- the late 1950*5. C. 
between these two pieces of legislation lies in the r act mat 
allocated under the 1968 Amendments held the promise of reach 
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o?e may anticipate that schools m every state increasingly will 
be encouraged to meet vocational needs of students through the establish- : 
merit of comprehensive programs of career development- The success of : 

such programs rests upon the ic adership which can be drawn from the \ 

several disciplines represented in education. Hopefully counselors will 
be involved/ for the counselor brings both an attitude and a body of 
knowledge which seems essential to the success of the program- 1 strongly j 
suspect , however , that i :he task will be accomplished best by leadership \ 

teams composed of vocational educators, counselors, and academic teachers 
who can invest their separate talents in a program based upon the 
career development concept. \ 



Unfortunately, we educators have not been prepared to contribute 
most propitiously to the vocational development of students. Let’s face 
it. We operate under the handicap of having been indoctrinated with a 
model of vocational guidance which, though blessed with a rich tradition, 
is based upon a narrow conceptualization. A vocational guidance strategy 
based essentially on the Parsonian concept of matching individual 
characteristics with occupational requirements simply does not provide 
an adequate or meaningful framework fox educators who axe involved with 
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First, indoctrinated as they have been with a single strategy, 
teachers and counselors have forced decision of choice upon students 
who were not development ally ready for them. In some instances this 
has had the effect of arresting vocational development. One may 
speculate that a recognition of the inappropriateness of the model 
to much of their work is a principal reason why some counselors and 
many teachers have rejected vocational guidance altogether. Second, 
by concentrating upon assessment of abilities presumed to be related to 
choice outcomes, educators have neglected to concern themselves with 
the development of abilities and aptitudes. While it is generally 
recognized that what a person is able to do 1 depends to a considerable 
extent upon what he has learned or practiced, there has been an inclina- 
tion to capitalize upon aptitudes already developed rather than 
cultivating new talents. Third, an ingrained devotion to the part 
that cognitive information and factual data play in choice— making has 
made it difficult for the practitioner to recognize that occupational 
motives and behaviors are the result of a complex process of development 
and experience, involving dynamic needs, values and personal striving 
a process subject to the influence of systematic learning. Fourth, 
the focus upon choice has perpetuated the disjuncture between guidance 
and the curriculum and distracted counselors and teachers from working 
together to modify the school and its program to take into account 
student needs . 

Much of the current theory and research in vocational psychology 
is directed at broadening the traditional conception of vocational 
guidance by drawing attention to the process by which vocationally 
relevant behavior is developed and expressed. This broadened concept 
of career development provides a logical framework for accomplishing 
those goals which authorities see as the essence of guidance: namely, 

the need for increased self —understanding and the need to understand 
how we as human beings might relate' in more meaningful ways. Beyond 
this, the concept also accommodates nicely the need for self-esteem, 
which comes about primarily through productive effort appropriately 
reenforced. 

PROVIDING A HUMAN AND RELEVANT. ENVIRONMENT 

Two seemingly unrelated developments hold important implications fo 
the career development curriculum. One is the continuing pattern of 
unrest expressed by college and high school students across the nation. 
The other has to do with recent theoretical propositions and empirical 
findings from the field of industrial psychology. Each development 
deserves our consideration. 

Like the disgruntled factory worker, many students today are show- 
ing much dissatisfaction with their job — their job of learning. 
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the students are alsc saying: '‘Give us a more- r env.> r . rmw o i ; 

make it have meaning; improve the curriculum ana program; ore--. m:b. . 
experiences that will contribute to our seir-leveloerie ei:. " 

Now it is significant: that these two tnemer, De:. n •• 
differently, appear over and again in that part, or the j i r.era i. 
industrial psychology which deals with worker unrest: .-rher ^ar. ■ a . n.. 

and workej 1 -aj ustment. ^his literature has inter, a :i;a •r.rduse i 
be 1 it'.?:, r ,:ir. .s are organized alo, q lines very s :i . j .1. m ..he or.':.-, r .. r..v- : ■. is 

bus.: :s : .d Industrie. enterp: ise . Like mcti • tr the a civ; 

Jiiente . . at: important component: of the adult trek uri-tra ■ i tv : ; 

their f„r t umts of: development luring the ache 1 y ts- or.- , a 

ability t ;ome involved in a work task and see it :o comoie o tti . ! g- 

ab^litv t late to siipervi sory • athonty, the t. U:r to wjl. ! 

eirem t _ th peers ; c. group effort , the uvra by c . 

and values .ociatsd rv.h vrork , ^uid the oovoicpiV.ent- v- f -r . *r.. r. 
habits. Like industry, the school is also deeply concerned w i i/i a.. ■ 

motivation and worker satisfaction. 

In the recent industrial literature, there is reported a theory i>\ 
Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman (1959) which suggests that thu factors 
which make for a satisfied and happy worker may be quite different, than 
those which cause the worker to be dissatisfied and unhappy. According 
to the theory, there are certain factor’s related to the context in 

which the work is performed, and if these are absent or missing in the 

work environment, they lead to dissatisfaction * Thus, poor working 
conditions, bad company polici.es and administration, ineffective super- 
vision, and poor interpersonal relations stimulate worker dissatisfaction 
and unrest- These context-related or ’'hygiene" factors largely 
determine the humanness of the work environment. If they are good, 
the worker will not be unhappy. But at the same time, a worker is 
never completely happy, satisfied, or motivated deeply to work solely 
by benefit of management policies, administration and supervision, or 
good human relations- 

A second set of factors are associated with the work task itself, 
and these lead to satisfaction and high motivation for work. . Their 
absence does not necessarily stimulate unhappiness, but they must be 
present for real satisfaction to occur* Included here are so:h variables 
as: (1) intrinsic components of the work, (2) a sense of achievement, 

(3) recognition, (4) responsibility, and (5) advancement. These task- 
related or "content" factors determine the relevancy of the work envirenrnen 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 



W. Wesley Tennyson 
University of Minnesota 



I count it a special opportunity and pleasure to share some of the 
work Professors Mary Klaurens , Sunny Hansen, and I, with the help of 
two capable assistants by the mes of Richard Thoni and Mary Antnoltz, 
are pursuing in curriculum mate, j. — "■ development. Our work is xn 
process, and at this stage we he *'SJv. l oothered to coin an appropriate 
acronym to describe it. For purposes of communication , let me refer 
to it as CDC , standing for Career Development Curriculum. Zn taking 
you through the step-by-step procedure 3 we nave been followxng, at 
is my hope that you will become irmsassted _n launching a s ami la r 
curriculum development project in veer schools, and that you may oecome 
a bit more familiar with the approach as anca problems one encounters 
when he attempts to formulate currier urn. 



My colleagues and I got involve :1 _n GDC because of a deep xnterest 
in helping young people develop inre sully functxoning and effective 
human beings. Members of the tear; r ..era backgrounds in coordination, 
counseling, and general teaching, sad. it is out of these respective 
experiences that we have become aw are of the extent to which young 
people today — and not just the so-called non-motivated , disadvantaged 
youngster but students of average or above average ability as well — are 
not realizing their potentialities because they have failed to work 
out the relationships between themselves and their society. CDC is an 
attempt to identify important concepts of self and community which too 
often are left at the periphery of the curriculum. Unlike the Western 
States Small School Project which is aimed at building an Integrative 
Career Development Curriculum leading to substantial modification of 
the school program, our project is more modest, directed at specifying 
career development objectives and learning activities which can be 
implemented through the traditional subject matter areas. Let me 
take you through the several steps that guide our work. 



Value Premises 

Goodlad (Goodlad and Richter, 1966) has spelled out a detailed 
procedure for formulating curriculum. Ha proposes turning to values 
first, then deriving educational aims from values, educational objec- 
tives from educational arms , and learning activities or experiences 
from educational objectives. Goodlad indicates that the process of 
deriving educational aims goes back first to selection among values. 

A completely value-free position is impossible when establishing 




Si 



In short, the unrestful student, like the unrestful worker, is 
trying to tell us something, but he may not know what it is. In 
part it is "treat me well," "treat me as human." But the student is 
also saying, "use me well. Let my life having meaning." Career develop- 
ment offers one way of bringing meaning to life through the Curriculum. 

No other concept holds as much promise for establishing relevancy, for 
bridging school and community, and fc^ omoting self-development. 

Career development cannot be separated off in some office, it has to 
pervade the entire curriculum and school program, and involve the 
community. 

Work is central to the life styles f each of us. It will continue 
to be in the years ahead. We should teaJn our young people how to 
enjoy it; and where it is not fun, we should teach the kids how to 
reconstruct it so that it is fun, and meaningful. 



Reference : 

Herzberg, F. , Mausner, B. , and Snyderman, B. The Motivation to Work . 
New York: Wiley, 1959. 
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curriculum. He points out that the most serious difficulty in contem- 
porary curriculum planning is a failure to begin Kith a set of va is 
premises and to inform educational specialists of the value decisions 
already made. 

The value rationale underlying CDC has been drawn from two sources. 

A que has been taken/ first, from those social and behavioral scientists 
who advocate a goal of Liberation through education. This is essentially 
a concern with the "examined life" - an examination of self and one's 
motives, and an examination of the motives of others* Reflected _r.. the 
CDC objectives and materials is the importance we attach to helpin', 
students think through what it is they value with respect to major 
life issues and problems. Reflected also is our desire to help the 
young person develop the skills needed to communicate and clarify his 
ideas and feelings in the interpersonal sphere, 

A second source of influence has come from those in the field of 
vocational education and occupational psychology who understand so 
clearly that in an urban-indust rialized society a man's work constitutes 
the major factor in his style of life, providing many of the basic 
motivations for his behavior and conditioning all other roles he will 
play in society. While an individual may, and indeed does, participate 
in a number of different social worlds at one time, almost all men, and 
an increasing number of women, eventually test their values and 
abilities in the context of realities presented by a work world. 

Thus, three general value assumptions have figured prominently in 
the efforts of the CDC team to derive learning objectives and experiences 

1* Students need to be provided experiences which foster 
a process of valuing and value- thinking. 

2. They should be given opportunities to clarify and test 
their value-thinking in interpersonal engagements with 
peers, and they should be provided with appropriate 
feedback regarding the effectiveness of their inter- 
personal behavior. 

3. The students must be provided reality experiences which 
will enable them to test their values and evolving self- 
concepts in the larger community and the world of work. 

In addition to these general value assumptions, a number of value 
premises related to the young person's socialization undergird the CDC 
Project. Like other people who hold basic societal values, those who 
work with curriculum are likely also to adopt certain value positions 
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Career Development Dimensions 

Guided by these value premises, the CDC team sought to find a 
concept which would provide the language needed to state our educational 
aims. Career development r a sub— science of occupational psychology, 
seemed to fit our needs perfectly. Current theory and research in this 
field is directed at explaining how human development and life styles 
are related to work and vocation. Unfortunately, the parameters of 
the field are not neatly circumscribed, but the CDC team, by drawing 
from widely scattered propositions has identified seven dimensions which 
we consider to constitute career development. These dimensions not 
only give definition to the concept of career development, but they 
serve as the broad instructional aims of CDC. The seven dimensions are 
listed in Exhibit Mo. 1 . Let me comment briefly on each; 

Dimension 1 focuses on self. It says we must utilize the stimuli 
provided by occupational experience to help the learner come to a 
clearer understanding of himself and his self-characteristics. 

Dimension 2 is directed at helping students acquire occupational 
information . We believe that teachers who use career information 
in relating their subject to the world of work find this ti v ■ an 
effective way of motivating students to learn. 
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The mants^ of ho Y : ■::: • ob j sc;::. ivas also been an issue, with 

curriculum specialists bn .;vr-:^ing on f:e preciseness and specification 
needed or required, In formulating goals and objectives for CDC, the 
team was influenced primarily by the ideas of Ralph Tyler and Robert Mager. 

Tyler (Tyler # 1950, y.. 30) has said; “The most useful form for stat- 

ing objectives is to express them m terms which identify both the kind 
of behavior to be developed an the student and the content or area 
in which this behavior is to operate, 11 While Tyler recommends stating 
instructional objectives in behavioral terms > he does not appear to be 
greatly concerned about specificity. Thus, an objective in Tyler's 
terms might read as follows : The student should be able to write clear 

and well-organized reviews of books for English, 

Mager seeks much greater specificity, however, he does state that 
it is not necessary to include all three of his criteria in each objec- 
tive. His criteria may be paraphrased in the following manner: 

First , describe what the learner will be doing to demonstrate that 
he has attained the objective* 

Second s describe the imp or tant conditions under which the behavior 
will be expected to occur * 

Third , state the stan d ards of performance expected of the student* 
(Mager, 1962 f p. 12) o 

An acceptable objective in light of these criteria would be the 
following : 

Given a human skeleton, the student must be able to correctly 

identify by labeling at least 40 of the following bones : there 

will be no penalty for guessing. (list of bones inserted here) 0 

(Mager, 1962, p. 49) * 

You will see that the terminal performance goals developed for 
CDC represent a compromise between the recommendations of Tyler and 
Mager; the degree of specificity varies depending on whether a parti- 
cular goal is of a cognitive or an affective nature. Our terminal 
goals represent directions, not absolute standards * Over 10J terminal 
performance goals - drawn from many different sources, including the 
National Assessment Program - have been assembled and classifiedc To 
give you the idea, I have listed a few such goals under several of the 
career development dimensions, and these appear in Exhibit 2. 

You will recall that Dimension 2 has tc do with exploring occupations. 
The terminal performance goal reads s 
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The student will identify the kind and scope of capabilities 
required by a few jobs in several occupational areas (e a g., 
focusing a microscope, scaling a drawing, deciding upon the 
proper statistical routine, developing an improved approach to 

customer services) . , . x 
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I selected this example to illustrate that much 
teach has vocational relevance. This objective 
teacher of science , mathematics, or a vocational 
to correlate the content of his course with the 



of what you alrea 
could be adopted 
s ub 3 e ct , who may 
work world. 



dy 
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Several of the other terminal performance goals were selected to 
illustrate another point. See if you can identify what each of the follow- 
ing objectives have m common c 



No* 
the work 
man . n 



2, under Dimension 3, reads "The student will describe how 
contribution of woman is as socially significant as that of 



No. 
cuss the 
tion and 



2 , under Dimension 4, states "The student will examine and dis- 
structure and sources of power and authority in the work situa- 
their effect on his performance and behavior." 



No,. 2, under Dimension 5, reads "The student will examine the 
issue of how work in America can help to overcome the poverty m which 
the majority of mankind is steeped. " 

The common thread is that each of these goals has to do with a 
significant social issue which society is currently faced. The Women’s 
Liberation Movement is not only a problem for the female/ but increasingly 
will become a concern of the male. Power and authority has become a 
critical issue with our young people and it is being tested in school 
work stiuations across the country. And# the problem of poverty threatens 
to tear this nation and ^he world assunder. These are the kinds of vital 
and controversial themes which make up real life# and they are what 
concerns youth today. Our timidity in approaching them through the 
curriculum has limited the school’s ability in developing personal ade- 
quacy in its students * They are themes which cut across all subject 
areas/ and should be dealt with throughout the curriculum. The goal 
related to women/ for example f could be implemented through social 
studies , health/ biology, home economics, and I would surely hope, 
industrial arts,, 



Learning Opportunities Packets 

Now let me tell you how we are using the terminal performance 
goals in constructing Learning Opportunities Packets. As a first 
step in the procedure, terminal goals which are related are grouped 
together and given a packet label or title. Approximately 20 such 
packets are in process of development at the present time. 

After a group of related terminal goals has been selected the next 
activity is directed at determining what the student needs to learn. 

This is a matter of setting forth enabling objectives, which I shall 
illustrate later. Our enabling objectives spell out the specific 
learning tasks which facilitate the student’s attainment of the terminal 
performance goals. They are not instructional ends in themselves; 
they are the means for achieving the behaviors and attitudes represented 
in the terminal goals. The enabling objectives also provide direction 
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for the third step in construction of a Learning Opportunities Packet, 
namely; the development of learning experiences and activities. In 
many ways this third part is the most exciting aspect of the project, 
for it challenges our creativity. At the same time, the determination 
of appropriate learning experiences is very complicated, and we are 
presently feeling handicapped by our lack of familiarity with research 
on the role of media in the learning process. 

Taken together, the enabling objectives and learning experiences 
or activities constitute what we call "learning opportunities", and 
in creating learning opportunities, the CDC team has been guided by 
several criteria. I should like to tell you what these criteria are; 

1> Learning opportunities must confront the student with the 
behavior or attitude implied in the terminal performance 
goals that are stated. 

2, Learning opportunities must be within the range of abilities 
and interests and styles of students involved, 

3, An emphasis is placed upon developing learning opportunities 
which are fresh, innovative and excitingly different, 

4, Learning opportunities should strike a balance between those 
which can be undertaken through independent study and those 
which are pursued through group interactions, 

5, There should be a variety of learning opportunities provided 
in order to accomodate the needs of teachers in all subject 
areas. 

6, Some learning opportunities must be of an open-ended type, 
providing possibilities for movements in un-anti cipated 
directions. 

This last criterion reflects our conviction that children also ought 
to be involved in the formulation of their learning opportunities. 

The CDC team is acutely aware that a great part of the real learning 
which occurs in the classroom has not been programmed previously. 

That which emerges spontaneously in the interactions between students 
and between students and teachers may often have greater value than 
that which appears on the program agenda for the day or hour. We feel 
ve3 -y strongly that the school, through its instructional procedures, 
must provide for this student involvement in curriculum formulation. 



Now let me refer you to the Learning Opportunities Package I 
selected to exhibit (Exhibit 3) . It is labeled "Women and the World 
of Work" a title which I guess reflects my preoccupation with what 
may be considered the two most interesting phenomenas in this world, 
women and work I Let ms draw your attention to a few features of the 
document which may help you get the flavor of what we are about. 
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Note, first, that we have grouped three terminal performance goals 
which are related. These represent the ends, the ultimate behaviors 
to be attained through our instruction. Following, you will note that 
we have written an enabling objective, which is really an instructional 
task to be accomplished. There are seven such objectives or instructional 
tasks making up this particular package. We shall not take time to do 
so, but later when you have an opportunity to study the package, you will 
find that there is a sequential ordering of the enabling objectives. 

The sequencing moves from basic concepts to more complex concepts. 

A teacher has the option of teaching the entire package or selecting 
those learning opportunities which interest her most, fit her time 
schedule, or best meet the needs of her students. 

Take a minute with me to look at a learning opportunity: Enabling 

Objective No. 1 reads: "Discovers elements within our culture which 

have contributed to the continuance of the traditional view of women." 
Suppose now that the biology teacher looks at this objective and says: 
"Hey, this is rather important, and it fits in with a unit I teach". 

She then looks over the learning activities and selects one, or maybe 
she decides instead to design a learning activity of her own. Let's 
assume she decided Learning Experience No, 3 is a good one for her 
purposes. (I select this one because it is relatively short, and our 
time is limited) It reads as follows s 

Students in small groups prepare a questionnaire to be adminis- 
tered to various males dealing with their attitudes toward women 
and work. Students should construct questions which ask not only 
what a person's attitude is but also his rationale for holding 
this particular view. This questionnaire could be used in the 
following manner: 

A. Allow the girls in the class to interview the boys, using 
the questionnaire. Let them reform into small groups to 
discuss the results. 

B. Have the students administer the questionnaire to a variety 
of males of different vocational areas (e.g,, male teachers, 
janitors, bus drivers, professional men, etc,) . Also have 
each member of the class interview his father? this will 
hopefully lead to a more complete understanding of the origin 
of the student's own opinions. 

Let us look at another learning opportunity - one which may appeal 
to the teachers of English. On page 4, Enabling Objective No. 3 is 
worded: "Reads and discusses relevant literature dealing with women, 

their traditional roles, and their place in the world of work." 

Learning Experience No. 2 is derived from a reading of Henrik Ibsen's 
play, A Doll's House . Through a series of questions the student is 
confronted with the concept of sex role differences , and he is immedi- 
ately engaged in a process of value clarification. This particular 
assignment may be used either as an individual or group learning 
experience . 
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PROJECT NEED 



Glenn Adams , Director 
Project: Need, State of Washington 



Thank you, Art. It is a pleasure to he ahle to address this 
group of concerned educators . I am always at somewhat of a lost 
when talking with a group such as this , since those who attend are 
generally fairly well convinced of the validity of what X say about 
our educational system. 1 have the feeling that X f m talking with 
the wrong group — that I should be addressing all of those who are not 
here . 



As Art mentioned, I have created a directory of employment 
opportunities in the Northwest that covers the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and Alaska. There is quite a history behind the development 
of this resource that may be of some interest to you — why it began, 
how it developed, and how it eventually led into what we now call 
Project NEED . 

As I see it, we have two major problems. One concerns the shortage 
of facilities and equipment for vocational education. The other 
problem, and the one to which I will address myself today , concerns 
the attitudes of our young people tov/ard vocational education*-~or toward 
any kind of involvement in school other than academics. It seems to me 
that we have gone to the extreme in exalting the academic pursuits, 
no matter how shoddily pursued, and in scorning the crafts and the 
people who want to move into an area of vocational education (to para- 
phrase John Gardner 1 s observation) . The result of this kind of thinking 
over the past several years has been that in general, the high school 
structure — and more recently the community college structure — have 
developed curricula which are in large part academically oriented. 

In the high school or secondary system, we have approximately 80 
percent of the course work directly geared to the next step in the 
academic process . One serious consequence has been that we have large 
numbers of our young people drifting out of our schools. College 
preparatory curricula have great status, vocational education little. 

Our system loses something like 40 percent of our young people 
before graduation from high school. .. In a technological society such 
as ours , these young people who do not even have a high school diploma 
are virtually unemployable. Unemployed and unskilled people, as you 
know, are hardly an asset to any community. Those people that are 
employed are called upon for increasing proportions of their income to 
support treatment programs for those who cire non-productive . When you 
couple large numbers of unemployed, uneducated, and unskilled people in 
this society with the blatant materialistic press that we have coming at 
us every day in all of the media, it quite naturally leads to higher 
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and higher crime rates. This is a burden that our society cannot 
long endure. We simply cannot tolerate’ this very- much longer. 

Of those young persons who do graduate from high school, approximately 
half of them enter some form of higher education. They are about evenly 
divided between entry into the community colleges and the four-year 
institutions. I think the students entering the community college 
represent rather dramatically , the almost tonal inadequacy of our 
secondary counseling and guidance system. These young people come to 
us with a most unrealistic idea about themselves and about the world 
of work . 

For example , at Everett Community College , and I think that Everett 
is not unique and probably represents quite well the national picture 
for community colleges, each fall we enroll between 2,000 and 3,000 
individuals who have, had little or no prior experience in any collegiate 
institution. Each June we graduate approximately 200 individuals. 

Although some of the differential between induction and graduation figure " 
may be accounted for by individuals who transfer prior to graduation and 
others who may be there for purposes other than graduation, it can be 
safely stated that we know relatively little about what happens to the 
vast majority of our enr&llees. We know little about them prior to 
entry, during their tenure in the college, or what happens to them 
after they leave. About all that we can be certain of i 3 that for many, 
we have provided another in a continuing series of failure experiences. 

Approximately 90 percent of the students coining to us as freshmen 
declare an educational or occupational intent that would require the 
completion of at least a B.A. degree — almost 50 percent saying that their 
ultimate goal is a Ph.B. or its equivalent. These declarations are 
made in spite of the fact that in general, the students present scant 
evidence to indicate that they can successfully complete such a program 
of study. Generally# they are people who have not done well in high school. 
Their test scores do not differentiate them from a random sample of high 
school seniors. Yet# they are making the same kind of choices with regard 
to occupation and education as are students entering four— year schools. 

Based on the best estimates possible from currently available data, 
it is apparent that only about 15 percent of the students who enter 
community colleges do eventually obtain a B.A. degree from a senior 
institution. The majority drop out before or after transfer, frustrated 
in their attempts to reach unwise or impossible goals. I think that the 
community college student, both in this state, and nationally, is a victim 
of this nation's obsession with the idea that the sheepskin is the only 
dignified way to enter the world of work- 

I think what is particularly distressing is that the failure of the 
institution of the community college to meet the real needs of the majority 
of its students is, in fact, a composite statement of thousands of 
individual failures of the individual human beings we are designed to serve. 
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I don't think that there is any acceptable reason for the richest and 
most powerful nation in the world to continue a relentless production 
of 18 and 19 year-old failures. This carries a cost that again, we 
cannot long endure. 

After witnessing an every increasing parade of fai lures through 
the counseling offices at Everett between 1962 and 1965 , I decided to 
create a directory of employment opportunities which would present career 
possibilities in a realistic balance. It doesn't do much gocd to look m 
the "Occupational Outlook Handbook" and see that a particular kind of job 
category is trending in a certain direction if neither the counselor nor 
student has any way to tie that information down to his own neighborhood 
or city. Initially, we contacted only firms in Washington and Oregon 
that had 50 or more employees. We asked the personnel managers of 
over 2,000 employers what kinds of job opportunities they currently had 
or anticipated having during the subsequent year. The firm's listing m 

the directory also included the f"’ owing imonnation: How many people 

they employed, the firm's address and. telephone number, the naira and 
title of the person to contact wh^n .seeking employment, whether they had 
on-the-job or apprenticeship programs r and whether they had summer 
employment opportunities for stuce/i ts . We alic included appropriate 
articles by recognized authorities on vocationiai education, how to get 
a job, the community college progonr-rs , career possibilities in growing 
industries, etc. Our initial assumption was that this kind of publication 
could serve as a bridge between idle employing and educating communities. 

We believed that it would be perositad by employers as a vehicle through 
which they could present their industry and its opportunities to the 
teachers, counselors, and students. Further we believed that school 
personnel would see this as a real opportunity to find out more about 
what is really possible for today's youth in the world of work. What 
we experienced in fact was an incredible array of apathy on both sides. 

We soon discovered that the concept of an employment directory was 
clearly not one that could support itself financially, and that we would 
either have to discontinue the project or seek financial assistance 
from the state. 

It was at this time that I discovered a report on the state of 
education in Washington, published in October of 1966 by a legislative 
subcommittee chaired by Representative Kull, That report spoke very 
clearly and authoritatively to many problems that are being generated in 
our state because of the general imbalance and inappropriate emphasis on 
academics in our educational system. The findings and recommendations of 
that report are substantial and impressive. It is, in fact, an indictment 
of our secondary educational system. The fundamental theme observable 
in all of -the recommendations contained in the report is that we need 
to do a much better job of communicating with students, teachers, 
parents, and industry regarding the realities of the world of work. 
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Using the report as a framework, I created Project NEED ‘named from 
the title of the directory, Northwest Education /Employment: Directory } . 

Project NEED was a proposal to mount a comprehensive program to develop 
more effective career and educational guidance in the junior and semo_. 
high schools throughout the ^tite of Washington. The proposal was 
unanimously approved by the Washington State Coordinating Council for 
Occupational Education in November, 1967, and ?14,000 was app_opriated 
for the support of the first year’s activities. 

The initial phase of Project NEED was to insure that all counselors 
in the junior and senior high schools of Washington had m their possession 
a copy of the Directory. In conjunction with the provision of the Directory , 
there was a well-articulated program of personal contact and communication 
with the counselors regarding, first of all, information relating to 
the critical situation into which our current unbalanced practices cave 
led us; secondly, assistance ’With becoming .more proficient in utilising 
the vast amount of local datai that is contained in the Directory ; 
assistance with identifying and integrating other kinds of resource 
materials; assistance with the development of career planning classes 
and other vehicles through which this information could be communicated 
to students in groups. The third major function of the program was to 
require that those individuals enrolled in the Project NEED Seminars 
develop and Implement some innovative program in their own districts 
buildings or classrooms, which would solve or ameliorate one or more 
of the problems discussed in the Ser»_n.ar. The Seminar is approved for 
graduate credit by four state universities and one private university. 
Participants in the Seminar represent elementary teachers and administrators, 
secondary teachers and administrators, and community college personnel. 
Resource speakers from business, industry, government, labor and education 
freely volunteer their time aid talent to the project. X am confident 
that most people in the state would agree that Project NEED has become 
one of the most effective guidance projects not only of <fc’hi3. state, 
but in the nation generally. 

The next step is to move in the direction of getting the information 
to the students. Through the assistance provided by the State Division 
of Vocational Education, we are moving into this phase this fall. We 
will be helping school districts to establish career planning classes 
at all levels from junior high school through junior college. We 
will assist students to learn how to explore themselves and how to 
write an effective resume , in addition to providing information about 
career's. 

In the final analysis , there are four essential ingredients in any 
kind of successful program designed to break out of the dilemma we are 
now in. One is that you must have a philosophy that says something like: 
"Every student, every young person, every person has the right to 
choose freely — what he wants to do for a living." That implies a great 
deal, not the least of which is, that the student knows what the 
alternatives are. Secondly, you need money. The most promising ideas 
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in the world will flounder without an adequate financial base. The 
third major ingredient is that you have creative leadership. You can 
have the philosophy, and yen can have the money, but unless you've 
got someone who can go out .and tell the story and create --.:<ci tement 
and interest in the midst cf apathy, nothing will happen. Nothing at 
all. Fourth, action is required. This is a point that z i- so obvious :.t 
should not have to be stated, but unfortunately, it is hare where so 
many sound programs fail — in their execution, or lack of it. All of 
these variables are interdependent. None will be effective without all 
of the others 

You may also be well advised to look outside of your own ranks of 
professional people to someone who wi] — sell your story nor you. Tne 
concept of vocational education with all of its benefits reeds to be 
sold, just like "college education for everyone" has beer sold for the 
last 15 to 20 years- A person from the outside has cons • ierable more 
latitude — more freedom — wirih the general public. My ov:i. case may serve 
as an example- If I worker: for the Division of Vocaticnni Education, 
what I said would be suspect, and taken as an attempt tc ruild my empire - 
If y ^u have someone from tine outside who is aruculate , concerned, and 
willing to speak for you, a person who is willing to became a critic 
of our educational mess and present constructive alternatives , his 
credibility will be much better. 

A final point to be made is that you cannot approach this problem 
with the attitude "look at the nice idea we have." No one, strangely 
enough, wants to hear about nice ideas. If you were to call all the 
newspapers in your city and say: 11 X have a nice idea and would like to 
call a press conference and tell you all about it," no one would come. 

On the other hand, if you said: "Glenn Adams is going to blast the 

educational structure in this state, and it might be something you'd 
want to hear," you would pack the house. You would get attention. 

When Project NEED was launched, that was exactly the approach we 
used. We had television coverage on all three channels on the early 
evening and late evening news. Approximately seven minutes of their 
20 minute newscast was devoted to Project NEED. Channel 9, our educa- 
tional station, did a half hour program on Project NEED - what it was 
and why , Right now, KING TV, the largest network in this area is 
beginning the production of at series of half hour films on vocational 
education. KING initiated the project because they perceive a serious 
problem. They perceive the problem, I think, largely because of the 
publicity and coverage that Project NEED has been given in the past 
three years. Yes, we do have a nice idea, but it would never have been 
realized without a direct frontal attack. 

(Followed by a question and answer period.) 
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PROJECT r £ED 



Ron Berg, Washington 5 tate Supervis 
Vocational Counseling & Guidance 



I am very happy to have a chance to share witr you seme of 
our concerns, some of our feelings and some of our hopes , maybe 
some fears too. I r d like to tall a couple of storie. at first if 
I could because we do have about an ;ur. 

This happened in Seattle and i" really wasn't ::r long age 
and I hope I’m not insulting any--yov know — any Searra people here, 
but this particular high school and ics principal , Uea all good 
principals, was very conscientious — ha knew it was has ship and he 
was responsible for what went on. Sc in the matter of routinely 
checking the multitude of details and supervisors and people that 
he had to check with all the time — he had a list of those seniors 
who had signed up already and had sen :: in their cc—ieca applications- 
but he happened to notice that (we'll call the stuorrt; John) John 
had not sent his in yet, and John was Valedictorian. Bo the 
principal got on the horn and called John out of clam and John 
came up and the principal said "John, I noticed you haven't filled 
out your application, its getting kind of late. ,r Joan says, 

"I'm not going to college." About 3 minutes of complete silence — 
you know — that really chilling kind of silence — !, go see the 
counselor, he'll straighten you out." So off to the counselor's 
office John goes. Well, the counselor was caught unaware, you know, 
sometimes this happens to counselors and the counselor fell into 
the trap. He said, "John, what are you down here for — you know — 
gee, you haven't been down to see me— you know — as a referral from 
the principal.. " "Well, he talked to me and asked me if I was 
going to go to college and I said no." Another 3 minutes of this 
dead silence. Then the counselor starts in on him, "you have to 
go to college, you're valedictorian," and so on and so on and so on. 
"No." The kid is stubborn. Well, the counselor being a good 
counselor, calls in the parents; by golly, the parents go at the kid 
and the counselor goes at the kid — no movement at all — and its 
getting late. 

Finally the counselor, being a good counselor, fell back on 
some of the old training and he said, "hey, in this whole cotton 
pickin' process no one has asked the kid John — what does he want to 
do." So he called John back in and said, "John, I apologize for 
what's gone on before and really, kind of help me with it — what do 
you want to do?" John said, "I'm going to be a carpenter, I'm 
going to start by being a carpenter's apprentice; as a matter of 
fact, I've already gone down to see the joint apprenticeship 
council.; I've taken the test, I'm already accepted. The minute I 
graduate, I start my apprenticeship program." 
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alnaht, re 11 me a little bit more about this John 
i knew I'm smart. I’m going to be the best ea: 
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ole city, 1 1 it; not always going to be a cai - 
-r. ■ lament sr? I'm going to be a contractor, and then in 

yer:._s I'm going to come back- -when I'm able to buy ^ an cl sell 
ouvs,*" and give you the same rough time you gave me." 



I don’t know whether you heard that Mr. Duncan or not, 
sod story. I think it's a true story. 



It is 



h. 



<=■;. . 



I hav j some concerns about John in this matter— I wonder where 
-it his -tcaucnal guidance, where did he find out about 
-rtices -ps-it aoparently wasn’t the principal or the counselor, 
"kind of occupational guidance did he get back in junior hign 
10 1 ? on what is he basing his decisions? Is this the most 
roc rl ate route for his plans. I think these are all very, very 
tinen t kinds of things. Maybe John is taking the most appropriate 
route , maybe not. What happened back in elementary? What were the 
-c---.es, that influenced John's decision? Well, let's bring this up 
tc the state level. Like you, we in the Coordinating Council *** 
concerned with where do the students get the awarenesses, attitude , 
an> skills needed to take that next step whenever that next step 
occurs and where it occurs. And whether its going into an entry 
level -ob or going to the University of Washington and taking 
vocational training in medicine. We're concerned with this too. 

Jo kind of give you an idea, I think, to kind of help You understand 
what we are, in terms of state organization. I am a staff member of 
this particular unit which is known as the Coordinating Council tor 
Occupational Education. This is what, in other states, Board 

called a State Board for Vocational Education. We had a State Board 
for Vocational Education up until about two years ago, then we had 
some ^formation. What is our major responsibility? The supervision 
of the administration of vocational education in the a e o 
Washington both for K through 12 programs and for the community 
college programs. We are a service coordinating liaison unit. 

We contract out through Mr. Bruno's office, our State Superintendent 
of Public instruction, and Mr. Jim Blue , who is our State Director 
of Vocational Education in the K through 12 system and for vocational 
technical schools. And with Mr. Moe who is the Director of Vocation 
Counseling for the community college systems. They are P 9 

agents . 

We qet monies from the Federal government and therefore this 
makes it desirable for two agencies— for a period of time, anyway 
while we have money. I might mention that m Washington about 75. of 
the support of vocational education comes from state monies and about 
25% from Federal. We allocate out monies to the K-12 and community 
college systems through what we call the state plans and every oy as 
a state plan. This was a demand placed upon states as a result of 
the Vocational Act of 1968. 
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i e v e r y s t ats — j. am a u . 

action Specif -i caliy 
:h ink t h a c is wn a t v c u 



To help both, tht state and the local systems meet ce.:t«. 
and priorities and these are the goals and priv litres :h h t : •■'- 
have outlined xn the state plan. r w ou id like to look ac ho, 
a minute because 1 think projects of various kinds could rail 
this No. 5 providing cent inning action program for improvers r. 
of the total environment: and philosophy through wnieh vocatio. 
education can produce educational genius. 




r 



1 am not going to read it to you, I think this would be 
insulting your intelligence and we can provide copies if you'd 
like to have it. When a school sends in a project — hey , we want 
to provide some inservice training to upgrade our teachers 
and counselors in developing awareness about the world of work, 
we have to take into* these goal categories and some of them, 
will have to fit into this accounting category— consulting services, 
instructional support services, professional development, program 
planning, administrative services and these kinds of things. 



Project Need and projects like Project Need, are funded 
under .4, Professional Development of Staff. 



I don't like to talk at people — it kind of bothers me — so 
if ycu have questions you can ]ust break right in. Peel free. 

Under contract we cannot contact a school of the K-12 
system or a community college board without informing the other 
parties. We are a service consulting organization. How it really 
works , if, let' ; s say if Seattle says they'd like us to help them. 
Okay, I v/ould contact Mr. Jim Blue from the Superintendent's 
office and say - Hey Jim, Seattle's got some concerns, how docs 
this fit m with what they said m their state plan and see al_. 
the districts sent in their state plans, about yearly and five-year 
to Mr. Blue's office. If there's something that his staff can't 
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happen - even with the cons'jitan >_ staff, 
what we do is— —then lie' il sap, fine go ahead, and do what, you can 
and help them out; gust come back and keep rue informed. It's a 
partnership agreement, but particularly, I might get m trouble 
ip x just go to Seattle and tell you all kinds or things , because 
then I'd be overstepping my responsibilities. As one person so 
aptly put it — it's nice to know why you're important and why you 
exist, but if it weren't for the money you guys would get, we really 
wouldn’t be too concerned about you. 



I think the important thing is if we can provide service, I 
think we'll be used; if we can't provide service, then we probably 

1 p need to exist anyway . We are staff members of the coordinating 
council, which in effect, is the State Board, and they are the body 
authorized to receive Federal funds. Along with this body there 
are 9 members: 3 from the State Board of Education over here under 

K— 12; 3 from the community college board; and 3 appointed by the 
Governor; and you have a member - I'll go into that in gust a 
minute - this other board. Two of the members appointed by the 
Governor in the bylaws has to represent business and industry, 
the other has to represent labor, and the third is his choice. Nov/, 
along with the coordinating council there is formed in this state, 
a citizens' advisory committee on vocational education, and I believe 
this committee is appointed by the Governor — is that right? 

What this committee does is — they're really tuned in on needs 
and concerns and they get their recommendations to the coordinating 
council and this is then incorporated into the yearly and five-year 
state plan. 

That's a good point. So we have a lot of people concerned 
with plans and needs — not just money you see for one. 

Mr. Duncan is on that state advisory committee, acting as a 
house resource person. 

Are there any questions on the role and organization of the 
coordinating council and what we do at a very general level? 

How can we be of assistance? Project Need is, I think, a 
real good example of how state can develop a working relationship 
and a partnership with colleges and all the school districts for 
an upgrading of teachers' skills so in turn they can help upgrade 
and help the students. 

Project Need, as I envisioned what it was, is a series of 
workshops to inform all educators that are concerned about the 
world of work , the problems facing tne world of work, employers' 
and employees ' views . 
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questions that can be. I chink it's o:.r'.u ; ;. su.:., r-:‘. 
Need that your questions can be translated into acti 
follow this up a minute and then maybe bung it back. 



To develop in teachers 
those attitudes , awarenesses 
students, not just one. The 
process of changing. 



the skills needed to pass on to students 
and skills needed to go to work. Ail 
format of Need is in a continual 



One Project Need workshop is not quite the same as the other - 
some of the tools that we have to help teachers change with it - now 
we have had the directory which X think speaks to helping ounselors 
more directly than kids. I think it's a good counselor's reference 
tool. It's an important supplement. 



The Coordinating Council puts out and distributes a publication 
to all counselors and libraries in the state of Washington called 
MANNING YOUR OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING. This is another valuable resource 
for educators. It tells what kind of training you can receive by 
going to vocational colleges or vocational schools and community 
colleges . 



It’s a natural resource for the counselor and the teacher can 
use it in conjunction with the student. 



We are back now to page 4; the development of a book such as 
this which is available to counselors , teachers , and libraries in 
the state. It's the program CATCH, and one of the co-authors of it 
is Dr. S chile. It is a real good tool for at least 8th grade through 
adult education. I'll leave this here and you can see it. It's good 
because it kind of helps the junior high student right away and says, 
hey - you don't have to read the whole cotton pickin' thing and this 
helps. It says, turn to page 2 and asks you, what do you want to do; 
what are your plans ; what do you think you want to do? Oh, I want 
to join the military; I want to putt around; I want to get married; 

I want to do a variety of things. 



Well, if you just want to putt around, then you turn to page 6 
and this tells you what to do. If you decide you want to get married 
and let your husband support you or you want to travel or pu + ter 
around. Unfortunately, I have no information to give you as this 
book is not programmed for this. However, traveling or puttering 
around means that you are postponing for awhile che decision, whether 
to continue your education or find a job. Getting married usually 
carries with it. the necessity of working while you and your husband 
settle in a home. This brings a person back to the reality you want 
to know more information about the educational jobs. 
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Please turn to pcge 11* You get over to gage 11 and it starts 
talking about these kinds of things: do you like to work 'with people 

or things; do you like to stand up or s it down; do you like to work 
indoors our outdoors? in the back of the book it tells arout aj_l 
the different kinds of programs people can take to receive excellert 
training. So we use all these kinds of tools in Project Need. This 
is from the Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc. , Danville, 

Illinois. I'll leave it with the Institute so you can get information 
on it. I think the real excitement of Project Need has maybe not 
been brought out and this is the involvement and spin-off projects 
that have resulted, because of Project Need workshops. Project 
Need workshops are about a 10—day experience, 3 hours a day and run 
that way. And one of the unique requirements of that course, as 
such, is that you don * t really get graded at the end. You have to 
develop an action program based on the needs and problems you've 
learned about in your experience in this workshop. Try it out on 
the school for 3 'or 4 months and then send back your evaluation you 
see so in this essence it's kind of like th 4 s workshop, it's action 
oriented. You' vei got speakers speaking at you, you know, you may 
disagree with ^ some and agree with some, but somewhere there is going 
to be a spark, I think, where each one of you say bey, there is 

a need, maybe X can use these kinds of things — at least, let's 
try it. 

Well, one of the larger projects to come out of a 10-day workshop 
is something called Project GIVE — it's Guidance in Vocational 
Education. I don't know whether this one has been mentioned or not. 

It was done by 3 participants and here the makeup is interesting. 

The 3 participants were the Director of Vocational Education for 
Kent schools, the Director of Pupil Personnel Services for Kent 
schools, and one of their leading psychologists. You know, this is 
unique in itself — usually the way people don't talk to counselors 
and teachers don 1 1 talk to counselors and nobody talks to anybody. 
Project Need seems to have fostered this — these 3 people with these 
tremendous backgrounds and experiences got together on a project to 
meet a need in vocational education and guidance. Well, as a result, 
they sent proposals to the state office and were funded to the tune 
of about $12,000. Because it met the needs of the kids. And it 
fit the gen Is that you saw here. What did they do? They took a 
survey of £ y,h and 6th grade kids about what did they know about jobs. 
What were their feelings about jobs. They surveyed the teachers as 
to what they thought kids knew about jobs and what kind of programs 
there were. 



Some of the questions were: 



I have thought about what my life work might be - yes or no. 
(This is 5th and 6th graders.) 91% of the total showed concern about 
the teacher by making it a career choice. This is the 6th grade 
level - what they are really looking for is a comprehensive program 

K-12 in the Kent schools to make sure that all kids are ready for the 
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next step , but they had to find out where the kids are now and 
this is what this project speaks to -- where are they, what do they 
really know — they asked the kids* Who was really influential 
in your career choice right now. Who had really had the greatest 
impact. Eighty-nine of the kids responding on this said that TV 
was the single most important factor influencing my decision on jobs. 
Now that's kind of scarey when you really sit down and figure 
what kind of jobs are really mentioned in a given night on TV. 
Surprisingly enough there is another little problem X have with me — 
in the normal study, Ohio State Interest Inventory — about 47,000 
students nationwide found there was no significant change in 
vocational choice for boys anyway between the 8th and 12th grades, 
which is a very startling thing. That means some real decisions 
are being made at the junior high and intermediate schools. 

This is what they will find out, this is what this is speaking 
to. Hew they make their decisions; TV is making the decisions. 

X don't know how, but TV is. The father and mother were very 
influential. Down here about the bottom; well no, teachers are 
about 3/4 of the way down and counselors on the very bottom of the 
list. Oh yes, yes, I am sure this is an answer; but you see, I 
would come back and say — somebody should be accountable for developing 
the information about the world of work in a curriculum and I think 
that somebody, more than anybody else, should be a counselor. 

Parents and friends, friends were down about 7th, but parents were 
2nd and 3rd. 

I think, sir, what this study pointed out is that without 
the kinds of knowledge that you're talking about, kids are making 
choices inadequate and inappropriate and uninformed choices. 

I really can't speak to this, sir, I don't know. I think 
maybe as thit* project develops, maybe we'll have an answer for the 
Kent School District. But X think if you can start something. 

Project Give , is in your own home area. 

It's not getting me out of a bind, but we are not the opera- 
tional agency, we cannot give money for equipment that is under 
Mr. Blue and Mr. Moe . 

I had some crazy questions myself. This is not equipment; 
again. I'll have to say, we cannot provide equipment. 

I have surveyed over 1,000 seniors personally and I spoke 
to classes, it seems now, less than 5% of all the seniors had ever 
head the word apprenticeship, X mean heard the word. Not all the 
5% knew what it was, now what I’m asking is, doesn't somebody, 
somewhere in the educational process have the responsibility for 
providing information so that the person can make adequate and 
informed choices. 
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I * m with you 100% , I think you should have a K-12 developed 
essentially . 1 don't know whether this $12,000 will help students. 

X have great hopes that it will produce many / many times the $12,000 
in assistance. 

X understand that is what that questionnaire is for, basically 
to find out what direction to take to train these students. Right - 
Yes, here's a piece of answer research based on the needs of Kent 
schools? they weren't concerned about Seattle or any other place, 
they wanted to know what we could do about Kent. 

But I think out in the field it's real when you say: Can X 

share with you some of the maybe things? I have seen too, I have 
seen teachers doing tremendous jobs in their classrooms for a 
class, but unfortunately he doesn't share or can't share with the 
teacher over here and it's not part of the school program. It's 
not part of the whole curriculum. We have such tremendous resources 
within our schools? it's a shame that we can't use these in-house 
research people. ^ 

Okay, there are some other kinds of standout projects and I'll 
leave these here- Somebody really developed a cute questionnaire 
and brochure, some cute cartoons , but the cartoons are very, very 
intelligently done- They speak of attitudes. The direction that the 
projects go ara unlimited all the way from big projects like Give to 
down in Pasco and Kennewick and in that area — a group of 5 people 
said, hey, we don't really know what dropouts are, you know. They're 
part of our population, they're part of our product, what we've 
done somewhere. So, it sounds corny, but they invited a dropout 
to dinner and it's not corny and they found out that low and behold 
this dropout was a person and he was working or he had goals or 
dreams just like everybody else and I don't know how you measure 
the attitude change that might develop from inviting a dropout home 
to dinner. 

What comes out of Project Need or Project Awareness or whatever 
title you want to give it is action and attitudes. 

Okay, now, how much does Project Need cost? Roughly the cost 
is about $3,000 for the workshop — -who provides the money? This is 
from the coordinating council under inservice and teacher development, 
X guess, or whatever the title was- The other monies are expended 
for the costs and honorariums of bringing in the guest speakers 
from labor and industry and also bringing in, I might mention this, 
teachers in the field and counselors in the field and educators 
in the field who have innovative and exemplary programs to share 
with people- We have some people sitting here that fit into this 
category. Mr. Wilson has been a resource person many times, for 
Project Need, because of the things he's done in the elementary 
grades with vocational guidance. 
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I don't knew whether other states have something & milar to 
Project Need, I think they have the capabilities of providing 
these ongoing workshops to stimulate interest and make people aware. 

These requests come from schools—— to kind of give you an idea 
where they have been; well, I can't find it right off hand, but, as 
far as I know, they have not been requested, now we have not been 
able to fill all the requests that have come in, so maybe that is 
what you saan . 

We are trying something in the Yakima area that sounds 
very exciting. We have 10 school districts that want to hold two 
projects each simultaneously. Five over here and five over iiere? 
so we can dovetail resource people, so a person might drive from 
one at Toppenish and then drisre down to Sunny side. For you people 
who are not natives, we are talking about a geographic area that 
is about 30 or 40 miles. The speaker would speak from 4 to 5, 
drive from 5 to 6, and speak from €> to 7* 

The exact format of Project Need will depend upon the needs of 
the school) Seattle is certainly different, I think, in format than 
Yakima valley. All other sources of funding from the coordinating 
council and the ways that we can help you — one is through our research 
department, planning and research. We funded an experimental 
research project at Mercer Island — that's poverty walk here 

across the bay - you know, where the big houses are and all that 
stuff — in a junior high school. This speaks directly to the kinds 
of concerne you have. I'm going to talk to you by reading a 
'.ittle bit. Mercer Island is situated in Lake Washington, adjacent 
to Seattle, is a high sS&fcoeconornic community — 2,600 students 
attend the one high school. Mercer Island High School students have 
high aspiration levels for future professional goals. These goals 
are ^aseibly sustained by parental philosophies and strong academic 
instructional assistance. The general attitude held by the students 
and some school personnel is that nearly all of the students will 
graduate from a four-year college or university. Dc they know 
their population; that is the first question they are asking. 

A recent follow-up study of the Mercer High School graduates , 
however, did not support this assumption. The survey indicated that 
25% of the male students and 42% of the female students attend the 
four— year colleges and univerisities , but if this percentage remains 
constant, about 34% of those enrolled will not graduate with a 
baccalaureate, which is tremendously high with everything else 
they have. Anyway, they said, let's take the students that are in 
general math and develop, through English and Math, some interest 
about jobs® and we'll get the video equipment. We * 11 actually have 
the kids write the scripts, find out what jobs they want to interview, 
the kinds of information they 4f&nt, go out and actually do this, 
video tape it, bring it back — have parents involved. An outstanding 
program— yes , that's up here on Nob Hill. 
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Aaain, ws res jc'.rt l d -- we didn’t; go out; and say — r.ey , why 
do;- 1 t. vou trv dus, w he ■> clear: .tame from there - and if you have 

something in' the central are, or Seattle - something that you’d like 
to try beyond v/hat you already have . Alright, one of our goals is 
the statewide determinate or; of programs in occupational r nr or mat ion 
this is one where we have to work harder. yes , X think, this j_s o.n 
appropriate role — that S'att. 1 i.iiov T about this kind of program. 

And that they know about Seattle programs , too. 

VJell, in the past two or three years in Yakima, and for a year 
down at Pasco through the EBP A grant, there have been summer 
institutes for elementary, junior high, and high school educators. 
But the ones in Yakima have been primarily for elementary people to 
make them aware of the world of work , the kind of skills , and 
awareness of attitutdes that elementary kids might need, bringing 
in excellent resource people and developing action programs. It's 
kind of, again, a Project Need idea - it's not Project Need's idea, 
it's getting information to people, having people take action on it. 
This was also sponsored and helped through one of our divisions. 

One other thing here that the state can help you with - we'll help 
with projects. We'll help with research, we'll help with innovative 
ide as , 



One of the things that came through and I think was originally 
developed in San Diego was something called Project VIEW; Vital 
Information on Education and Work. Really , whs' ;he s e things are, 
are aperature cards with four pages of information about the world 
of work. The first three pages give national and state information, 
ab out a job; the fourth page is developed regionally or locally 
to give contact people, in a town like Yakima , contacteu Joe for 
architecture or whatever it might be: National, state, and local 

information retrievable by students. How they receive this 

information is through these reader printers — they have them now 
down to about $300. The state has developed or has set aside some 
money to develop enough of these decks of 400 for every high school 
and hopefully, every junior high school in the State of Washington. 
We also have money set aside to pay for teams of people throughout 
the state to survey and develop- page four. 

The implications of View and kinds of things like View are 
unlimited. We are developing not only job decks, but are developing 
information about what you can take at community colleges, four-year 
colleges. We want to develop a deck on apprenticeships. We want 
to develop decks cn/for elementary, occupational education. Of 
course, junior highs are in this plan. 

You can also have individualized instruction programs set up 
on these kinds of cards, but again, it's to provide seed money to 
provide impetus for major programs. I think you have to kind of 
look at it that way — it's seed money. 
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quire me nt as — e a an e i f o 1 : the a 1 e me r. t a r y .. j r — J 1 -' r 2 :L rj •*■ * - - 1 * 1 '- :i r 

h 2 . cfii v ou mus t h ave a ome a- r ch 3. e ms . s orae n a e els t r. a c c- r e= r : t ::.■ a :• n g 1 1 e t- . 

Z -a ur o an on thi s a n S cl a v e ^ . in an a c a 2 o n o a o j ecr i* o :c r . r i e next m<~ • n a n 
o j: yea. r v ou are 1 n s ch o o 1 . F c r exan ip X e , at Gr a '. - 0 v i a w a p a r s o n 
wanted to know whan is happening to our stu dams. -ve don' t know , 

A n d t h at 1 s in an ag r 2 c t 1 t u r a i c ommun ity m tne X ak. i ru a valley . 

So, she v: rote up a project* went for credi t , r n r. sne t-nou^nt. # 
by gorily, maybe 3: raecl some help 02 a this; it's a Little hit bi 'vjer 
arid I need some resources to have secretaria l help. So she agar n 
submitted a proposal to our of fica for research and got: fundad to 
the tune 01 about b 2,000 to finish thie thing out. And site is 
doing a follow-up study, finding out that maybe tha only; instead 
of having 40% or 50% of the kids graduating from college, only 
L 0 % are, H op ef ully , this will 1 nip rove atta. tilde s fib o ut a 2u 1 : r 1 o u i utn . 
That is one example, X think there have been many more e x v 1 ict , 
but iv e need follow— up studies* We need follow— up studies between 
i un cor high an d h '. g h s oh 00 1 , h i. gh school an d b o y end , an d 
/-Zb - *r.tar^ c.o ’junior lucrh zi'cl « We don 1 1. n ave art rcidatcon to 
the e xte r. t thai v/ e slid- .1 d ^ 1 vr ou ad j us t H K *c t o r ~ lose- fin - 1 s a y 

we ’ ve got, 1 think all of us r one way to go — this is a very, 
very challenging business ic be in right now, but l*m very 
optimisti c • 

X think we have mere people with more concerns than W0 ' vc 
ever had, about getting kids ready for the text step— the world 
of work. 
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WORK THROUGH 



HELPING YOUTH BRIDGE THE GAP FROM SCHOOL TC 

MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

Robert L, Darcy*, Professor of Economics 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 



Although work is not life 8 s heart and soul, for individuals 
or societies , it may nevertheless be true that for most Americans 
the pursuit of happiness begins with the simple fact of a good job. 
And a good job is one that not only provides adequate and secure 
income , but also meets certain other human needs of men and women 
who work — such as providing the worker with a sense of personal 
usefulness, a feeling of participation in the socio-economic system, 
and real opportunity for human development and personal fulfillment. 

Manpower policy, as it has evolved in the Sixties , is aimed 
primarily at improving employment and earnings for the American 
people — — by increasing job opportunities; assisting men and women 
to become more employable and productive through education and 
training; and improving tne processes by which workers and jobs are 
matched in the manpower market. 



But a truly comprehensive human resource policy must strive for 
grander goals than merely expanded job opportunities and higher earn- 
ings, As the United States Department of Labor acknowledges in its 
1968 Manpower Report, we must seek to improve the quality of employ— 
meri. We must be concerned about the extent to which employment sat- 
isfies the needs — physical, psychological, and social -- of the in- 
dividual, rather than merely meeting the production requirements of 
efficiency-oriented employers and the growth— minded economv - We must 
view employment in the total scheme of life rather than in the isola- 
tion of the work environment, and develop a greater sensitivity to 
both the adverse physical and mental effects of work and the extent 
to which work can be a positive, beneficial, developmental experience 
for the men and women who participate as human resources in the pro- 
ductive side of the economic process. 



You people know very well that programs of occupational orienta- 
tion and vocational education can help men and women become well- 
trained, employable, productive, self-supporting workers. If things 
go well at the macro level of the economic system — for example, if 
fiscal and monetary policies assure a full-employment level of aggre- 
gate demand; and if things go well at the micro-organizational level 



♦Presentation to Short-Term Institute in Vocational-Technical 
Education, "Improving Occupational Orientation Programs for Junior 
High School Students in Metropolitan Areas," at University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, August 6, 1970, 

10 7 
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— for example if private and public enterprise adopt equal-oppor- 
tunity employment practices and provide career-development programs; 
then the stage is set for policy implementation at the mi cro-i ndi vid- 
nai level -- programs of vocational education, occupational orienta- 
tion; work experience.- vocational counseling , mobility r job information 
and placement f post-placement support, and career development. The 
out-come of a successful meshing of macro, micro— c rgam zational , and 
micro- individual policies from the viewpoint of the system as a whole 
will be full e mp 1 oy me n t- with hi gh productivi ty . From the individual 
view-point ’^the results will be men and women who are employable , who 
have the motivation to work, who can find and hold jobs, who are produc- 
tive, earning a decent income , and who derive a measure of satisfaction , 
enjoyment , and fulfi llment from work itself - 

We have a long way to go before every American worker is adequately 
oriented to the world or work — adequate even in terms of preparing 
people for successful labor force participation based on jobs and earn- 
ings, But -- as the Department of Labor has suggested — we are partic- 
ularly remiss when it comes to orienting workers to the qualitative as- 
pects of employment, helping them develop a meaningful perception of the 
relationship between the individual as worker and that portion of man s 
socio-economic environment that prescribes and constrains his work be- 
havior. To help young people bridge the gap from school to work we must 
assist them not only to acquire vocational information and job skills , but 
we inut also help them to understand the broad socio-economic environment 
m which they will w ork , as productive human resources , and live , as men 
and women cs 

The social scientists among us will begin to sense that X am begin- 
ning now to talk about something that goes beyond occupational education. 

I am talking about economics and economic education. Work is part of the 
economic process and is therefore a legitimate subject for economists to 
study. But the world of work takes in more than just economics — it's 
far more than a process of earning an income and helping produce goods and 
services. Work is part of economics but more than economics. World— of— 
work education is part of environmental or ecological education, focussing 
on man * s relationship to his social environment rather than his physical 
environment. It is more than occupational orientation and vocational ed- 
ucation . 

The purpose of manpower ed ucat ion , as my colleague Phillip Powell and 3 
have termed this area of instruction, is to help young people develop human 
resource competence along with a holistic understanding of the world of worl 
or wage— employment system: ice- , the socio-economic institution of working 

for pay m modern industrial society — to become competent as workers and 
compreh ending as men and women a 
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A program of manpower education, as exemplified by the experi- 
mental course and textbook, MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION , approaches 
the study of work and the economic system from the point of view of 
man in his capacity as a human resource, functioning on the productive 
side in the economic process where the creative "instinct of workman- 
ship" may be expressed. It's dual objective is manpower development 
and socio-economic understanding of the wor Id of w ork . 

The desired outcomes of such an educational program for young 
people relate to a wide range of understandings, attitudes, and be- 
haviors that will affect employability, motivation, employment, 
productivity, job tenure, earnings , work satisfaction, human develop- 
ment, social orientation, and tie whole quality of employment and of 
life for individuals and the nation. The practical benefits of 
manpower education for disadvantaged, youth can be escape from poverty ; 
for middle-class youth prevention of alienation; for all youth an 
awareness of the creative values of work in terms of productive con- 
tributions that individuals can make to society, secure and comfortable 
levels of living, socio-psychological satisfactions , and human 
development and fulfillment. Manpower education can help reduce rates 
of involuntary unemployment, subemployment, dependency; and more 
positively^ manpower education can promote social progress by 
enhancing the quality of employment and of life for the entire 
community . 

Education is no panacea for society 1 s ills, as students of 
poverty ahd human resources have learned. The same caveat applies 
to vocational orientation or manpower education. But education 
helps, and we have facts to prove it. Indeed, if you will agree 
that more knowledge is better than less , and that a functional 
knowledge cf the world of work in the "neuroti c— trillionaire economy 
of the United States in the 1970's is not simply picked up casually 
in the ,:ov se of living to age 18 or 22, then a prima facie case 
exists for manpower education in the schools — to provide young 
people with the awareness, information, and skills needed to cope 
with the wc.rk environment (in which they spend one-third of their 
waking hours for 40-odd years of their lives) . 

Let r "*e turn now to an identification of the kinds of information, 
awarenes < , and skills that are included in a program in manpower 
and economic education program that was originally developed under 
the title: "Manpower Development: Opportunities in American 

Economic Life 7 as part of a curriculum project co-sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education and officially labeled: "A Junior 

High school Course in Occupational Opportunities and Labor Market 
Processes . " 



The one— semester course was developed and initially field-tested 
in Ohio during 1966-68. The instructional group of students con- 
sisted of approximately 600 eighth graders, 100 ninth graders, and 
50 tenth graders enrolled in the Zanesville, Lancaster, and Columbus, 
Ohio, schools. 
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VI, Manpower Skil is and the Economic Value of Eaucacion '7 
lessons . Ill of :;he course} 

VI I o Technology a.:" change (4 lessors. 5n of the course) 

The classes were taught by tha regular school staff: one r.eac 
with multiple sections in each of eight building?, OnJy one tea c 
was over 30 years of age,, and the seven younger teachers averages, 
three years of experience o Except for summer workshops in ecenom... 
education ? none had taken courses in manpower economics, vocations, 
e ci u c a *t i o n /• o i. o e. c ujp a u i o ^ .t c*. i e du c a 1 1 o i : * 



* The re is some double counting since 
C'.d to conrr ’.bnr.c eemni .] y to more than cno 



c e r t a i n loo so n s 
bar < n thr-mc 








Preliminary evaluation of the course was carried out to cxe^er— 
mme its effects on the understanding, attitudes, and behavior of the 
students who were enrolled-. Instructional and control groups were es- 
tablished, matched by mental ability- A 40-itein multiple choice 
strument entitled "Manpower Economics Test of Understanding' 1 was con- 
structed, checked for reliability and validity, and administered pre 
and post to the treatment and control groups. The 600 eighth—grade 
students who took the one-semester course increased their mean score 
on the test by 40%, the control students increased their mean score by 
6%, so the instructional group showed a net gain of a little ov^r 33-&- 

To determine the effect of the instructional program on student 
attitudes toward world— of— work opportunities, institutions, policies, 
facts, and values, an agree-disagree instrument called "Survey of Man- 
power and Economic Attitudes" was prepared and administered pre and post 
to the ins tructional and control groups* Results showed that eighth 
graders enrolled in the course changed their opinions on 21 statements 
out of 62 included in the survey (34%) whereas students in the control 
group changed their responses on only 11 statements (18%)- Subsequent 
analysis of the data indicated that students who took ^the course de- 
veloped greater confidence in coping with the world of work while con 
trol students showed no significant change during the semester. 

A third evaluation instrument was designed tc elicit ratings and 
comments on the course itself. Three and one-half times as many stu- 
dents rated the course "outstanding" or "above average as rated it 
"below average" or "poor." Overall, the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
graders judged the course to be exceptionally valuable in tarms of 
their future decisions and actions . They regarded the course to be 
above average i.n interest and below average in di f fi guj stu- 
dents involved in the Ohio experiment covered the full range of ability, 
and there was no consensus among teachers, guidance counselors, and prin 
cipals as to whether the course was most valuable for below^average , 
average, or above-average students. The program is not slanted towards 
any particular group, and we feel that it offers substantial educational 
benefits for both the disadvantaged, youngster — whose observation and 
knowledge of the world of work and the economic system may be quite li- 
mited and distorted — and the so-called middle-class youth, wl ose per- 
ceptions of economic reality, including the dignity and value of work, 
also are known occasionally to reveal some distortion. 

VThat has happened to the MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION program 
since the original pilot- testing in 1967-68 is the subject of Phillip 
Powell's presentation, and I will not go into that now, other than to 
observe that more than 50 school systems have adopted the text for use 
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course, anc. the Cretin Stem Board of 2 urea ij.cn :r r/.^vanur a retr 
deal of interest m iff a pregramu This rtr.rng school year ore vrograr 
/ill be i titrated in ’ :ho B a i c imo re r M^r y 1 an 1 * c eho o 1 s . an d Litt: e Ro ok r 
Arkansas,- will be using MEE for the third year- 

Mow let me sumariae by focussing once c.cain on. the que-.-uen if 
rationale and potential tene fi ts cf this type of occupational orisntu- 
ti on or manpower education course c We dive and work, m a socio-eccnoimc 
environment that is demanding, highly productive,- personally threatening , 
and potentially dehumanizing* Our efficiency-oriented ecoiiomi c system 
is bated on specialisation, interdependence , technological change, growth , 
and private monetary gam* There are SO million people rn today’s Arne 2 - 1 - 
can labor force; and hardly a man : woman.- or cm id i.n tms natu.cn of ddo 
million is untouched by the vicissitudes of employment and the work sys- 
tem* Virtually ail males and almost as many females can expect to spend 
a substantial part of their adult lives in the labor force ~~ creatively 
p roducin g our tnlli cm- do 1 1 ar GNP 

But what do America’s youth learn about the changing world of work 
either from direct experience or from classroom instruction? My ob- 
servation is: Most of them learn very little. What can we do to help 

young people develop a prscticial, realistic,, and personally meaningful 
perception of the work system? I believe v/e can help them to learn, just 
as help them to learn mathematics, geography, and home economics. Specif- 
ically^ what contribution can the junior high schools make m helping pre- 
pare young meh and women to bridge the gap from school to work? They can 
provide opportunities within the curriculum and outside, for exploration 
and learning about the facts, concepts, principles, and values associated 
with the world of work , 

The plea for economic education m the schools is not new , though the 
manpower, world— of -work approach is somewhat novel , But if it is true, as 
author Robert Heilbroner asserts, that ’’the changing shape of the world of 
work is the economic challenge* 1 facing the U* S* m the Seventies, then we 
need to respond to tl ...c challenge by instructing our young people in the 
principles, facts, values, opportunities, and demands associated with the 
socio-economic institution of working for pay in our modern, dynamic indus- 
trial society 0 Given the nature and severity of the crisis that confronts 



*A revised edition of the 
able from the Joint Council on 
cas, New York 1003G for $3*50.- 
E. onomic Education is $1*50* 



Manpowe r £ Bconotni c 
Economic Education , 
The Teacher Manual 



k du cat ion text is avail- 
1212 Avenue of the Amen 
to accompaxay Manpowe & 
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our navj )A, a cr’.sis -it \/nlu&s f we can t atroi 
VvidsspirG^ 1 iack o -i- pu’ • i j.-~ mic3.Gi.rj tancii-ig Oj- h 
operates - W© need widespread economic ixterao 
iny, to ho ip solve :.he problems of "the nouid 
insecure w label given to die U . S economy by 



r.o joe cynic 



a]^out the 
■u-v raa diet- tv economy 
t <\ n ci m cl np ow Ci i ' u 1 i cl b it s C sl n *3 — 
trillionai-re" — t he.- not- 
v. British journalist. For 



Mr. Nixon ' s America is rieuiotic, not merely in terms 01 xnrlation, unem 
ploymenti high interest rates, vacillating fiscal and monetary policies, 
biit also because of the blemishes and socio—psychological pathologies " lct 
accompany erica's tnilion-dollar affluence: the poverty , urban decay, 

veuth unemployment, insecurity, environmental pollution, civil uisorc^, 
alienation, anomie, and nihilism. Clark Kerr, once upon a time a nn.ghly 
esteemed manpower economist, has commented: "To do something, you n ve ~o 

know something," There is much wisdom in this advice for American society 

in tihe Ssve^ties • 

In conclusion, let mo express the personal judgment that it is just 
as mistaken to turn American youth out into our modern industrial world 
without instructing them in some fundamentals of its values, institutions, 
procedures, opportunities, and challenges as it would have been for the 
fisherman of Gloucester 150 years ago to send their sons to sea with no 
knowledge of marine weather, the stars, fish, boats, bait, cackle, and 
ocean lore- Without an understanding of the marine environment, Gloucester 
youth would have perished. Without an understanding of the industrial en 
vironmeht in which they must work and live today, young men and women sim ^ 
ply can't be expected to function effectively and meaningfully within that 
environment — as workers and as human beings, with competence, self-confi- 
dence, self-esteem, a sense of identity and participation. On the contrary, 
lacking instruction and preparation, they become vulnerable to the persona 
and social tragedies of unemployment, insecurity, social incompetence, de- 
pendency, feelings of powerlessness, alienation, the signs of which we al 
ready observe around us- Education is no panacea, manpower education in no 
’■'an ace a » but greauer understanding in so crucial an area as the world of 
work would seem to merit priority status in the changing curriculum of our 
nation's schools as we seek to prepare young people for the decade of the 
70 5 s and beyond . 
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r. U u CAT X ON P 
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Phillip E •> Powell, Associate Professor and da on ct or 
M. H. Rusieil Center for Economic Education 
He nders on State Co 1 lege , Ark ade ion a a .. Ark ans as 



My colleague. Bob Darcy , has discussed V ~h you the rationale for 
and content: of our Manpower and Economic Educa i (MEE) program. fou 
will recall that MEE is an occupational orientation type course for 
either the junior or senior high school. Ke has also described the 
results which we have obtained from evaluating our program. I would 
like to continue this discussion of MEE by sharing with you some of 
the experiences we have had in implementing MEE. 

My description of some of the things which we have done, and what 
we have learned, in three years of work in implementation, may be of 
some assistance to you as you become involved in getting occupational 
orientation programs accepted and adopted by schools. The lessons 
we have learned may be useful in identifying some opportunities for 
implementation you may have overlooked or in avoiding some problems we 
have discovered? Perhaps you can employ some of the strategy and 
tactics which we have used in the implementation of MEE. 

ilementing new curriculum programs involves doing whatever has 
to be done to get the schools to accept and adopt your program and 
present it as it is designed to be used. This three— fold task of 
getting acceptance, adoption, and correct utilization may not sound 
like too much of a job — especially when compared to designing, writing, 
and producing a new program- However, our experience has been that 
implementation is much more difficult than the original creative 
efforts which produce a new program. 

When you develop a new program, you often have good control 
over the environment in which you work- You identify a need which 
the current curriculum is not fulfilling, do some research to find 
out what needs to be done, and develop or obtain some materials which 
will help meet the need. This part of curriculum research and develop- 
ment can be handled by a small number of competent people. You 
organize yourselves as a team and set about to do your work. And with 
time and some effort, you are able to come up with a new curriculum 
offering or at least a different package. Bob and I describe 
curriculum research and development as one-tenth inspiration and nine- 
tenths perspiration . 



■At 

Paper delivered August 6, 1970, at Seattle, Washington,- for 

Institute VIII, IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS. 
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stare x x e i ' 1 — res c _ l 2 . your 01 iQi - ^ 

mo erne n t.ac x o r_ a A u i P- c. .0 .! ^ rr*.^ . 

which are vi .Ling .to try our a new program, 
c omrni r me nt of 1 3 - me , - a an p ow e r . £ ?. c i 1 3. c ,l e r , 
and perhaps ever- some unusual or additional expend fares on the part 
Q r the s mods • Scnools moist want to xeed ii atlf r til. an fo.t i.ow xx 
thev are going to give you:.: program a trial run- Too many scnocl 
systems are quite willing to follow rather than lead on curriculum 
re form, Xn the ec*ucat ionsi world * most schools do no 1. ij.nm.edx a —e ly 
beat a path to the door of the developer of a new and/or better 
educational program. 



Implementation involves working with people ; groups, and 
institutions outside of your own organization. You no longer have 
as good of control over what happens to your program as you did in 
the earlier developmental phases. The success you have now is more 
in the hands of other people. They will largely determine whether 
your program will be fully implemented. Working with a great number 
of other people can be frustrating, baffling, time consuming, and 
inefficient — but it is necessary to bring about curriculum change. 

The success you have in implementing your program will greatly depend 
upon how well you communicate, cooperate, and coordinate with other 
people . 

The strategy we have used in implementing MEE has involved 
doing everything we can to promote programs which help young people 
prepare for effective participation in the manpower market- Bob 
has spoken in some detail about how important we think it is for 
students to be given an opportunity to learn about, the world of work 
and to gain the skills and develop the attitudes and values which 
will bring them personal satisfaction both as a worker and as an 
individual . 



Bob and I have spoken and written about our concern for several 
different groups. We have worked with universities; public organiza- 
tions such as state departments of education and state employment 
services; and private groups such as labor unions, Chambers of 
Commerce, and economic education councils in encouraging and ini. tiating 
human resource development programs- We also have disseminated 
information and materials which promote an interest in vocational 
education - 



More specifically, we try to encourage schools to develop 
vocational or occupational orientation programs. These elementary 
and secondary school offerings can be very useful in providing 
students with the general information and skills which are useful 
in the world of work- They can also help students for attitudes 
and values and begin to identify their own roles in the manpower 
market . 
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What your strategy must include is a delivery system that 
provides results similar to those you have indicated in your promo- 
tional activities. You must provide the schools with a complete 
package of materials and services to insure full implementation of 
your program. Curriculum innovators themselves should be prepared to 
provide many of the resources needed to get the jc->j done. Part of 
this task may be fulfilled by asking individuals and groups outside 
of your organization for assistance. These could be people with whom 
you have been working on other programs. Schools often don't have 
either the types or amounts of materials and services which are 
needed to fully implement a program. 

Bob and I have tried, right from the beginning of our MEE 
implementation efforts, to give the schools using our program all the 
support we could. Our package of materials and services has included: 
text; teacher manual; promotional and supplenr.^ handouts, brochures, 
and pamphlets; evaluation instruments and ass.. . ■ .ce; classroom 

and school visitation and conferences; supplemental TV series; and 
school personnel and community orientation and training. 



We have developed our own student and teacher materials 
especially prepared to help the. student toward the goal c r under- 
standing his role as a worker and income -e arner . The .text was 
designed with the characteristics of our student audience in mind. 

Daily lessons with an identical format of abstract, body, and summary 
offer brief, easily digestible, bits of information and ideas for the 
students- The teachers* guide provides practical information such as 
answers to questions in student materials, extra discussion questions, 
bibliography* for further study, and overviews which place the individual 
lessons in a larger thematic context. 



We have also written and distributed materials which explain 
MEE, such as the green brochure you received this morning and our 
monograph. Manpower Education in a Growing Economy . Supplemental 
student and teacher materials which we have produced or secured from 
various organizations .and groups have been disseminated through my 
Center. These materials include such things as bibliographies, audio- 
visual lists , pamphlets on topics discussed in the student materials , 
and brochure's and booklets on the current economic situation or 
economic problems facing the nation, state, ar d local community. 



As Bob mentioned in Lis remarks, we have developed an evaluation 
package for the schools which are using MEE- There are instruments 
for measuring changes in students* understanding- and’ attitudes. We 
also have prepared questionnaires for evaluating the reactions of 
students, teachers, and administrators tc the MEE program. We have 
not only encouraged schools to evaluate , but we have worked with 
them in doing the evaluation and interpreting the : -suits. Recently, 

1 have worked with the Ft- Sml’t, Magnolia, and r dttla Rock school 
syster. s in evaluating MEE. 
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Th « evaindtion v;a hd\-d done nas a - x - - - -'.■ - ,;o xxx 
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I also developed a 78 program (now cut to 46 programs) Manpower 
and Economic Education television series to supplement the classroom 
teachers 1 activities. The original series included a show for every 
one of the 75 daily lessons xn the student materials plus an 
introductory and two review shows . The individual 20-minute TV 
shows complement the aai ly ussens by dealing with the same subject 
mp tt e x , but in a s omewl ; x v di f f o x n c f ash 1 cn an d th rou ~h an o the x n. • dx a . 
These programs are useful to the teachers , because they bring expert 
guest speakers , and through on — the — 3 ob shows , the actual world o 1 
work into the classrooms. 

One of the most- valuable services that you can provide to the 
schools wh ch are implementing a program is to orient and train their 
personnel who will be ' nvoived in it. You must provide the teachers 
with specific training related to the program. This training should 
deal with content , materials, and teaching techniques . If at all 
possible/ you want to get the administrators and counselors who will 
be dealing with the program thoroughly familiar with what you are 
trying to accomplish and how your goals can be reached. You should 
also cry to orient the community xn wh / oh you are working, through 
speeches; visitations; and press, radio, and TV news releases. 

Bob and X ha ,0 used short inservi :e meetings, multi-week summer 
workshops , and * Dne-week summer workshop in Ohio and Arkansas to train 
instructors to teach MEE. We have also individually and collectively 
put on orientation, type progi ams in various communities and at several 
collegiate institutes or workshops . All of these activities have been 
worthwhile. However, the siunrntir workshops have produced the greatest 
tangible results and the biggest improvement m what is going on in 
the MEE classroom. 



An example of the payoff which is possible with a complete anc 
well-functioning delivery system occurred *~his last school year in my 
work with the Ft. jSmith Public Schools. In either the fall or spring 
semesters Ft. Smith had all of J heir 8 th grade students (approximately 
1,000; enrolled in MEE . After only one year. Ft. Smith is on its wry 
to having one of the finest MEE programs win the nation. This out- 
standing record has been achieved because of the leadership of: ...ne 

superintendent, principals, and especially Calvin Patterson, their 
O director of- secondary education. 
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Implementation in Fi:. Smith actually began during the 1968-69 
school v e ar ^hich v:as sv.enh m selling the program to those who v?ould 
be participating m it . luring the past school year, I have visited 
and have worked with Pc. th personnel cn six occasions. All but 

-ie of these trips were for two or more days. Five of these trips 
involved classroom visitations and group conferences with ail the 
participants involved. I have visited each of the teache . 's class- 
rooms at least once, and the Center has sent materials to the teachers 
during the school year. Evaluation of the program this year consisted 
of pre- and post-testing all second semester students with our Test 
of Understanding and Survey of Attitudes. 

We are currently making last minute arrangements for a week- long 
mf.f workshop which is to be held in it. Smith later this month. All 
the teachers, principals, counselors , and supervisory personnel who 
are involved in the program will be present. Leading members of the 
community will be visiting with us and/or serving as our luncheon 
speakers. The workshop wia.1 be a seminar in which all of us will be 
discussing the content of MEE and the teaching materials and methods 
which can be used with it. 



The type of well-planned and carefully executed implementation 
which we have had in Ft. Smith gets a program started and running wel . 
The delivery system of materials and services which my Center has 
provided Ft. Smith is one of the key ingredients in the success we have 
had there with MEE. 

Let’s now turn to some of the lessons which we have learned 
in the past three years while imp lamenting the MEE program. These 
lessons indicate some of the specific strategy and tactics which we 
have used. The lessons are primarily based upon the experiences that 
Bob and X have had in working with MEE in Ohio, Arkansas, and Colorado 
schools. However, we have also worked with individuals, groups, and 
organizations in many other states and even in a few foreign nations. 

These lessons are based upon our joint experiences. However, they 
do reflect more of my thinking, since X have devoted a greater amount v 
of time to implementation than Bob has. The lessons may not be 
universally applicable, but they are based upon a great deal of 
experience in a relatively large number of different situations. 

Perhaps they can be the basis for an interesting question and answer 
and discussion session after this presentation. 

X have prepared a. five— page handout (enclosed) which summarizes 
the lessons. You will note that the lessons in the handout are divided 
into six groups according to whom or to what the lesson ^efers. The 
groups are the innovators, teachers, school administrators, materials, 
iuderts, rid community and public. These are the chief ingredie. ts 
which jre involved in curriculum implementation. The handout will be 
passed out at the end of my speech. What X am going to do is u te some 
o._ the more significant lessons and tell you about the experiences 
upon which they are based. 
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And don't forget chat since my Center is the national head- 
quarters for wor ld-*of -work economic education programs . 1 am will 
to assist you in developing and implementing occupational orxenta 
programs . 

PASS OUT LESSONS FROM IMPLEMENTATION HANDOUT*. 
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SUMMARY OF LESSONS LEARNED FROM IMPLEMENTING THE MEE PROGRAM* 
Which. Can Be Applied To Other Occupational Orientation Programs 



Innovators 

1. Set some specific goals for your program and evaluate to see whethe 
you are achieving them. You don't know what kind of program you have 
if you don't evaluate it. 

2. Allow plenty of lead time in implementing your program in a 
school or school system. It is better to put off implementation fc. 
a semester or year rather than rushing in ill— prepared and not ful- 
filling the potential of the pro;, m. 

3. It is better for the future of your program to have it working 
well in a few places rather than so-so in many places. Schools are 
more likely to get on a well-running bandwagon rather than one that 
rattles along. 

4. Try to get at least a complete semester of school time allocated 
to your program. Teaching your program as a unit(s), especially in 
courses where fitting it into the scope and sequence of the regular 
offerings is difficult, will not maximize its potential contribution 
to _he curriculum. If the program is worth doing, it's worth a 
semester’s time. 

5. Don’t assume that people who should know certain things about your 

program/ do in fact know. What they don* t know can hurt b program- 

You should see that their ignorance is replaced by under^ nding 

6. Find out who understands and approves of your program and use 
them to promote it. 

7. Get people/ other than those with your own background and training 
involved in your program. They can be very helpful in implementation/ 
because they have different personal contacts and skills which you 
can use. 

8. Make sure that adequate help is available for follow-up and 
follow-through once- you get a school or school system interested in 
your program. 

Maintain continuity ii\ personnel and policy in implementing your 
program- Conflicting advice and recommendations v; ill confuse teachers 
and administrators . 



